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UESTIONS relating to the in- 
surance of children have very 
na.urally attracted general attention 
and profound interest in this neigh- 
borhood. They have arisen in con- 
nce of the protests of some of 
the philanthropic 


societies, whose 
insured children 
think death could 
prevented. We have 
surprised to see the question 
issed as if it were a new one. It 
one of the most difficult 
licate questions which have 
inder discussion in the affair 
of scientific philanthropy for the last 
twenty years. 

We are sorry to see that the im- 
pression has gained ground that the 
newspapers are in the pay of the 
great insurance companies. We 
need not say that such an impression, 
if it were well founded, would be 
fatal to the contention of those cor- 
porations. Charges of such sub- 
serviency on the part of the press 
should not be lightly made, nor 
should they be made at all unless 
they can be distinctly proved to be 
true. The matter is before a com- 

committee of the legislature, 
and the fullest discussion of it is 
most important for a right solution. 
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% is a pleasant evidence of the 

prevailing regard for the laws of 
the land, that such general condem- 
nation should be expressed of the 
conduct of Secretary Carlisle in tak- 
ing his son off an incoming steamer 
at New York before the quarantine 
omcials had completed their inspec- 
tion of the passengers. No actual 
harm was done, of course, in this 
instance. No harm would follow in 
a great many other instances, if such 
liberty were permitted. But the law 
was made for the protection of the 
public, and to be made effective it 
must be enforced. This is the point 
which public opinion seizes upon; 
and while it is not demanded that a 
ine of $2000 shall be imposed upon 
secretary Carlisle, or that he shall 
be locked up in prison for one year 
—these being the penalties pre- 
scribed for the offence which he 
committed—it is held, and properly, 
that he did wrong. The curious 
feature of the incident is that the 


Federal officer who is charged 
with the enforcement of the laws 
regarding navigation and shipping, 
and who prescribes regulations for 
that purpose, should offend, un- 
doubtedly through ignorance, in such 
a way as this. 


Dig at Avon Park, Florida, 
they have been hanging a 
minister in effigy because he was 
occasionally to be seen with a cigar 
in his mouth. Considering how 
poor is the average cigar which is fur- 
nished off the main line at the South, 
the chances are that our brother 
smoked as a penance and not asa 
pleasure. In that event he may hail 
with joy this good excuse for swear- 
ing off. 
HE demonstrations in Germany 
in honor of the eightieth birth 
day of Bismarck mark the most dis 
tinguished honors ever paid a citizen 
of that empire. But as the age of 
public men in Europe averages, Bis 
marck’s eighty years offer no remark 
able exception, Gladstone is eighty- 
five years old; so is Pope Leo; and 
Bismarck at eighty is not the su- 
perior in intellectual or physical 
force to either of these, and is a far 
older man, in all that counts for age, 
than Gladstone. Here in America 
our public men wear out earlier; it 
is the quieter paths of intellectual 
effort in which men walk the longest. 


HE Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
is maintained by private sub- 
scription toward the running ex 
penses, and the annual request of 
the Trustees is made at this season. 
Last year, $12,710 was received in 
subscriptions of ten dollars each, 
and enough more in addition to raise 
the amount to $13,457. ‘This is less 
than was needed; less than was 
given the year before, owing doubt- 
less to the depression in business ; 
it is hoped that this year the admir- 
able work of the Museum will receive 
a more generous support. The Art 
Museum is one of the great educa- 
tional forces in this community. 


HE work of making American 

citizens which is going on in 
the public schools of Boston is but 
little understood by people who 
have not looked into the matter. In 
one of the school districts of this 
city, containing over a thousand 
pupils in the several grades, not 
more than-a dozen of the children 
are Americans or of American 
parents. In one grammar school, 
numbering about 800, there is one 
American boy. What is more, hard- 
ly two per cent. of these little for- 
eigners speak the English language. 
The work of making them over into 
American citizens therefore begins 
with the very fundamentals of 
speech. It is not simply the ability 
to read our language which these 
children have to acquire; it is the 
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ability to speak it. And not only 
this, but the ability to form the vo- 
cal sounds which make up spoken 
words; so entirely alien by nature 
and inheritance and exercise are the 
organs of speech in these children 
of other races. In the great amal- 
gamation which is to form the Ameri- 
can race of the twentieth century, 
the work of the free public -school 
has a very large place, very near the 
foundation. 


EMIGRATION WESTWARD. 
R. SMYTHE’S presence in Bos- 
ton brings up again the eter- 
nally recurring questions which con- 
nect themselves with emigration 

from the old states to the new. 
* Nothing surprises intelligent 
foreigners so much as our igno- 
rance, almost absolute, as to the 
statistics of this emigration. A dis- 
tinguished educator from France, 
sent out by his own government, 
asked me once how many teachers 
from Massachusetts and from Con- 
necticut were engaged in the western 
schools. [ laughed and told him 
that nobody knew in the world, or 
could guess. He said, in his broken 
English, that this was a thing un- 
heard-of ; that here were ‘two small 
provinces,’ as he called them, supply- 
ing at that time nine-tenths of the 
teachers for the rest of the country, 
and that nobody in America knew 
that it was so or cared that it was so. 

George Holyoake spoke with the 
greatest earnestness on the subject 
when he was in this country. He 
said that every village in England 
was flooded with advertisements of 
rival railways, offering their lands to 
English emigrants. But he said 
there was no official statement of 
any sort to which people could be 
teferred, by which they could judge 
how far the statements in these 
blatant advertisements were true. 
He said that the emigrant from Eng- 
land arrived at the pier in America 
absolutely ignorant of the country to 
which he came, and he said that 
there was nobody in America who 
cared to give him disinterested in- 
formation. So far as the personal 
conduct of emigrants from the East 
to the West goes, the arrangements 
of the Mormon church are the only 
organized arrangements. You can 
see, on a steamer wharf sometimes, 
theagent of the Mormons, waiting for 
a party which is coming from Eng- 
land; he is going to take them to 
Utah. But if a person is so unfortu- 
nate that he is only a Christian, and 
is not a member of the Church of 
the Latter Day Saints, he must just 
fight his way among a horde of 
leeches who want to get all his 
money before he is out of the sound 
of the waves of the sea. 

When emigration to the West 
began, as early as 1783, the leaders 
of the Eastern states were frightened. 
There still exist old pamphlets, not 
to say old caricatures, which ridi- 
cule the desire to go West. In a 
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dozen forms the old story is still 
told of the emigrant from a Massa- 
chusetts town, who went to Ohio 
carrying with him a jug of molasses, 
and came back boasting that he had 
sold his molasses for enough to pay 
for the molasses and the jug. -On 
the right hand and on the left, 
every effort was made to persuade 
our people that they had better stay 
here and not trust themselves to the 
rich valleys of the Scioto and the 
Miami. Those who went and 
trusted themselves there were per- 
fectly indifferent as to what was 
said to those who remained behind. 
And the caricature and the pamphlet 
are now left to the dust of antiqua- 
rian libraries, and only referred to 
as Mrs. Partington’s broom is re- 
ferred to, with which she tried to 
sweep back the waters of the English 
Channel. 

All the same, however, little or 
nothing is known about the wave of 
emigration. De Tocqueville studied 
the matter with care, and gave to us 
the curious figure, which has been 
verified, that the average flow of the 
wave was in his time seventeen miles 
in a year. A similar flow began 
from the Pacific coast eastward, after 
we took a foothold in Oregon and 
California, and the two waves have 
met each other. 

There are people to-day who are 
as unwilling to encourage emigra- 
tion to the West from New England 
as their grandfathers were. They 
are a little apt to be the people who 
own tenement-houses ten stories high, 
and. would be glad to make 
them twenty stories high if 
they could get good rents for the 
nineteenth and twentieth — stories. 
They are people who are living under 
the delusion that a city, because its 
population is large, is prosperous and 
rich. But the prophecies of these 
people, and the Partingtonism, does 
not in the least affect the purpose of 
those people who wish to emigrate. 
As Abraham Lincoln would have 
said, those people who want to go 
want to go, and those people who 
mean to go mean to go. In point 
of fact, roughly speaking, two per 
cent. of the population of the sea- 
board states move westward every 
year. It is a little curious, and it is 
satisfactory for us in Massachusetts 
to observe that the attraction of 
Massachusetts to another set of 
people is in its way as great as, in 
its way, the attraction of the Western 
valleys. It would probably be fair 
to say that at this moment 280,000 
persons born in Massachusetts are 
living in other states of the Ameri- 
can Union, and that 280,000 persons 
born in other states are living in 
Massachusetts. The two fancies 
about meet eachother. The account 
is about as broad as it is long. 

It is for the forty thousand people 
who are going to move from Massa- 
chusetts westward this year ‘that the 
persons interested in the unoccupied 
lands of the West propose to make 
arrangements, for their convenient 
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and easy emigration. It is just as 
well to have these people ‘ personally 
conducted ’ to the West as it is to 
have some delicate young lady who 
coughed twice last Wednesday per- 
sonally conducted to San Diego by 
Messrs. Raymond and Whitcomb. It 
is just as easy to arrange that their 
emigration shall be comfortable and 
easy as it would be if they were all 
Latter-Day Saints. At the interest- 
ing meeting held on Monday even- 
ing, the first Colony Club in Massa- 
chusetts was formed, not to make 
any particular colony for any parti- 
cular place, but to set on foot such 
arrangements as shall tend to the 
comfort of the forty thousand. The 
Colony Club proposes to collect and 
circulate information on the subject 
of open-air life at the West. It pro- 
poses some such mutual assistance 
as has proved possible in the Chau- 
tauqua circles and the other great 
reading circles of the country. It 
proposes the establishment of simi- 
lar clubs in all the larger centres of 
New England. And it cannot be 
doubted that under prudent and 
wise management a satisfactory 
result may be secured. 

To a certain extent, the indiffer- 
ence of the general government to- 
wards interior emigration may be 
atoned for by such arrangements as 
these clubs may be able to make. 

EpwarD E. HALe. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


T is doubtful if France and Ger- 
many will ever come to be real 
good friends. In the first place, they 
are about as far apart as the East is 
from the West in their men- 
tal make-up and in their tempera- 
ment. What may be called the Ger- 
man personal equation is radically 
different from the French personal 
equation. When a German and a 
Frenchman meet, you have a case of 
aversion at first sight. ‘Some peo- 
ple,” remarked a celebrated lawyer, 
“one hates for cause, others one 
hates peremptorily.” Germany and 
France hate each other peremptorily. 
In the second place, each has a good, 
big specific reason for its feeling. 
Germany cannot forget that for 
years she was at the not too tender 
mercy of Napoleon; France gnashes 
her teeth with rage whenever she 
thinks of Alsace or Lorraine, in all 
that they imply. 

Attention is anew directed to these 
two good haters, by the speech which 
M. Jules Roche made in the French 
Chambers, a few weeks ago. He 
compared the French and German 
armies, and the result was bad for 
the pride of France. The New 
York Post presents the following 
summary of this interesting and can- 
did speech : 


The first point he made was that since 
1887 ——e had steadily spent more than 
France upon her army, until in 1894 the fig- 
ure of 190,000,000 francs represented the 
excess of military expenditure across the 
Rhine. There_is a corresponding difference, 
he declared, in the effective power at the 
disposal of the two countries. The great 
problem of modern military history was to 
secure the permanence of the effectives and 
to keep every regiment up to its full strength. 
Not until 1893 had this problem been solved 
in Russia. Gen. Mercier, the French war 
minister, wished an army to be a school, 
not an instrument, being thus directly op- 
posed to the opinion of the army committee. 
Permanence of the effectives, he said, had 
become in Germany a cherished principle. 
France first recognized the principle in 1875. 
But meanwhile Germany was openly carry- 
ing Sut the principle, until by the law of 
1893 she “ brought about the greatest mod- 
ification of the century in military organiza- 
tion.” M. Roche's analysis of the effects 
of the new law excited the deepest interest, 
especially when he seemed to prove by offi- 
cial figures the truth of his assertion that for 
the purposes of the two distinct operations 
characterizing modern war — rapid and vio- 
lent attack shattering the enemy's organiza- 
tion, and the occupation of territory as the 
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attacking army advanced — the newly con- 
structed German army was an all but per- 
fect instrument. He declared that as a mat- 
ter of fact France had 406,000 effective 
troops and Germany 550,000. 

As a pendant to this frank criti- 
cism, the fact may be recalled that 
directly following the declaration of 
war between France and Germany in 
1870 came the announcement that 
the French Army was going to march 
into the enemy’s country — was go- 
ing to Berlin. But it never crossed 
the Rhine; and why? Because, it 
was understood, Napoleon discov- 
ered that the German army was not 
only larger but better organized 
than his own. Itis not unlikely 
that M. Roche’s speech will induce 
France to set to work energetically 
to strengthen her military arm, to 
clothe it with all the modern improve- 
ments. But that the French army 
will ever come to be as powerful a 
machine as the German, is perhaps 
questionable, At all events it strikes 
an unprejudiced observer, who after 
seeing a good many French soldiers 
in Paris has an opportunity of com- 
paring them with the German sol- 
diers at Berlin or Munich, that the 
Germans look the sturdier; seem to 
have greater staying powers. The 
French soldiers are dashing, they 
carry themselves well, they look full 
of courage, but the Germans are more 
suggestive of the stonewall. 

M. Roche will be adjudged to have 
rendered his country a patriotic ser- 
vice. Nevertheless such speeches 
as his are depressing — or at least 
they ought to be. War is one of 
those inexcusable survivals of bar- 
barism which does more than any- 
thing else to prevent our fia de siécle 
civilization from being what it is 
sometimes called by hasty general- 
izers, ‘a consummate flower.’ It is 
high time that the nations of the 
world, certainly the leading nations, 
should beat their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks and their swords into 
plough-shares. Think of 550,000 
men in Germany and 406,000 men 
in France, withdrawn from the pur- 
suits of peace in order that they 
may eat up the taxes while they per- 
fect themselves in the horrible art of 
inflicting the greatest injury upon 
the greatest number! War properly 
considered is something as much be- 
hind the age as the tallow dip or the 
flint lock. 

Wa. H. McELroy. 


AMERICAN AS SHE IS SPOKEN. 


F we cannot see ourselves as others 
see us, the phonograph gives us 
the chance to hear ourselves 
as others hear us. Bishop 
Brooks said once he had had one in 
his study for some weeks, and it was 
‘lots of fun.’ He had learned things 
about himself which no one had ever 
taught him. 

The useful and_ entertaining 
Bedeker, which reveals the United 
States to herself, begins by a study 
of the American language. It does 
not go so far as Pickering and Bart- 
lett. Indeed, it seems as if Mr. 
Muirhead, the accomplished author, 
had not stumbled on these writers. 
But it gives to the ‘inside barbarian’ 
who has lived in ‘the States’ all his 
life some sense of the difficulties 
which his language presents to peo- 
ple who have learned their English 
from Punch, from Dickens, and the 
Slang Dictionary. 

Exactly as you find in your Mur- 
ray’s Egypt a clever little Arabic 
vocabulary, you find in your Bede- 
ker’s United States a nice little glos- 
sary of the American language ‘of 
words in frequent use in a sense not 
commonly known in England.’ It 
comprises nearly one hundred words 
or phrases, and it shows careful study 





of peculiarities of American travel- 
lers’ conversation. Half the words 
or phrases are such as would appear 
most naturally in the life of hotels 
or sleeping-cars. Indeed, Mr. Pull- 
man might to advantage -have a 
printed card containing this list in 
his parlor cars. 

Mr. Sweetser, in his Handbook of 
New England, went so far as to say 
that probably there was no part of 
the world where pure English was as 
perfectly spoken as in New England. 
This statement ought to be printed 
in the same paragraph with that of 
a distinguished doctor of divinity, 
who himself came from Crawford 
County in Western Pennsylvania, 
who said that the dialect of that 
region was English spoken with no 
local idioms whatever. Naturally 
enough, we all understand our own 
language ; but a traveller of some 
experience declares that, finding 
himself at the Kingston station in 
Rhode Island, with Mr. Sweetser’s 
book in his hand, he counted the first 
hundred words which he heard, in 
conversation or in the affairs of a 
railway station, to find more than 
one hundred errors in that number. 
For you can have an error in pro- 
nunciation, and an errorin grammar, 
and an error in definition, all three 
in the same word. Some of the 
words which will interest a New 
Englander most in the Badeker list 
are: 

Bureau. [It appears 
travelling Englishman 


that the 
does not 


know that a bureau is a chest of 
drawers. | 
Chicken. Fowl of any age. [ This 


is an excellent meaning. | 

Clerk. Shopman. [ Mr. Muirhead 
has never seen Mr. Trollope’s novel of 
The Three Clerks. | 

Deck. A pack of cards. [This 
Shakesperian phrase, it seems, has 
died out in England. } 

Dry goods, [This was in use in 
England as late as the Rejected Ad- 


dresses. But it seems it is forgotten 
now. } 

Fleshy. This is the Americanism 
for stout. 

Hitch. [This is put in, very prop- 


erly, for Aarness ; but the traveller is 
not told that both of the words are 
verbs, and the tourist with a Baede- 
ker in his hand will be apt to say, 
‘Give me a strong hitch,’ when he 
means ‘a strong harness.’ } 


Mad. American for vexed or 
cross. 
‘arlor. The American for draw- 
ing-room. 
Recitation, Unknown to the Eng- 


lishman for the recital of a lesson. 

To run a business. [This is Ameri- 
can, it seems. ] 

Sick. [As we all know, to use 
this for :// isa sign that one has 
read his Bible, or is not an English- 
man. | 

Take out. An American takes a 
Jady out to dinner, while an English- 
man ‘takes her in.’ 

Ties. This convenient word an- 
swers alike for low shoes and for 
railway sleepers. 

At the time when we have the 
Bedeker glossary in hand, it is at 
once amusing and sad to see that the 
English dialect is perverting itself 
by the introduction of the worst 
American phrases. The Green Car- 
nation, which undertakes to repre- 
sent the present vulgarities of Lon- 
don at their best, shows Mrs. Wind- 
sor, who is ‘in the swim’ if anybody 
is, saying, “ Jim won’t be back till 
late, I expect.” 

Englishtravellers have quitedriven 
this use of ‘expect’ out from Amer- 
ica, but it seems they have driven it 
into London. In the same book, 
‘talented,’ which was a subject of 
much jest and amusement with the 


Basil Halls and Trollopes sixty yea,, 
ago, appears in its worst sense. 

This is not the place to say it, but 
Mr. Muirhead’s book is marvelloys 
for its accuracy and for the amoun; 
squeezed into so few pages. From 
the nature of the case, it is not as 
entertaining as a book of the sam. 
size about Belgium or Switzerlang 
There is twenty times as much to 
tell, and yet it must all come withjy 
two covers in a space which can b,» 
crowded into a side pocket. Al the 
same, travellers, whether Americap 
or European, will be very glad tha 
they have it in their side pockets o; 
in their hands. 


A NEW NATIONAL HERO. 
EW, not because his work } 


just been done, but because his 
name is as yet unknown to the peo 
ple of the United States. His re 
discovery by historians furnishes 
material for a most thrilling chapter 
in American history. The man wh 
saved three states to the Union, the 
man to whom three stars in the 
flag of the United States are du 
ought to be known and honored and 
commemorated. 


Marcus WHITMAN was born in 
Rushville, New York, on the fourth 
of September, 1802. His father, a 
member of the illustrious Whitman 
family of New England, who are 
proud to trace their descent from 
John Whitman of Weymouth, had 
emigrated from Connecticut in 1799 
to the wilderness of Central New 
York. In the rude surroundings of 
a pioneer home, the boy was born 
The sturdy virtues of the old New 
England stock were implanted ina 
frame strengthened by work and 
hardship, and as the boy grew to 
manhood, body and mind kept pace 
in vigorous development. Medicine 
was chosen as his profession, and for 
several years he practised as a physi- 
cian in Canada, but a greater work 
was before him than that of a coun- 
try doctor, and he returned home to 
study for the ministry.  Circum- 
stances prevented the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, and with his 
brother he established a saw-mill, 
where valuable experience was gained 
for later years. 


The pathetic appeal of the Nez 
Perces Indians, in 1834, for know! 
edge of God and the future life 
reached the ears and the heart of the 
young doctor. He resolved to go to 
Oregon as a missionary. In 1836, 
when as yet the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains was a ¢erra incog 
nita, supposed by American states 
men to be a barren desert, and when 
as a fact it was inhabited only by 
Indians and a few scattered fur- 
traders, Whitman started across the 
continent with his wife and three 
other. young people inspired with the 
same purpose. 

The Hudson’s Bay Fur Company 
put all manner of difficulties in their 
way. Immigration to Oregon meant 
the ruin of the fur trade, so the dan- 
gers of the journey were painted in 
vivid colors. No wagon could 
cross the mountains, it was declared; 
the women would better stay behind. 
But that wagon and those women 
were not to bestayed. On the third 
of September, 1836, the little band 
rode up to Fort Walla Walla, the fur 
traders’ post on the Columbia river, 
unharmed by the perils they had 
passed through. The long journey 
of three thousand miles was over. 
The first wagon and the first white 
woman had crossed the continent. 
The trail was open now for Chris 
tianity and Civilization. 

Whitman and his noble wife set- 
tled at Waiilatpee in the beautiful 
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of the Walla Walla. Here 
‘nce opened a school for the 
the same time erecting 
‘ial buildings and giving an 
yn inthe cultivation of the 
'n three years a farm of 
dred and forty acres was 
abundant crops, while a 
crowded schoolhouse 
nord | their labors. Whitman 
.s untiring leader, farmer, 
nd physician, whose deeds 
nder even at this distant 


valley 
they at ‘ 


pnuia 


ess 


tinually 


‘‘alled one day in the fall of 1842 
a patient at Fort Walla 
\\ lla, the ‘good doctor ’ heard by 
hance strange Word had 
ome that morning down the river 
company of British settlers 
were making their way from the 
ewan to settle in Oregon 
and take possession of it 
he name of England’s Queen. 
six years before, he and his mission- 
company had flung the stars and 
es to the breeze and 
the country for the United 
(he news was startling; it 
ange the future of the whole 
Northwest. A young English Cath- 
ic priest leaped to his feet in joy. 
“Hurrah for Oregon!” he cried; 
“She's ours now, and the United 
States may whistle for her.” 
Whitman sat still. A plan to save 


news. 


western 


the Territory had come into his 
mind, yet a plan so daring that 
silet and deep thought were 


Calling for his horse, he 
loped under whip and spur the 
the Mission, 
and drawing rein in the door-way 
first man he met, 
“Spaulding, I must go to Washing- 
ton this winter.”” He had made up 
his mind to cross the continent at 
inform the Government 
iow valuable that territory was and 
of the plot to seize it. Only by 
promptest action could it be saved. 

Quickly the members of the Mis- 
sion were called together, and Whit- 
man told them of his plan. They 


miles to 


twenty-two 


the 


nee and 


} 


protested. He would be deserting 
his post. He would be mixing up 


politics and religion. He would be 
throwing away his life on a_ wild- 
Especially his wife be- 
sought him not to go, for the at- 
tempt to cross the Rocky mountains 
n winter time seemed madness. But 
his purpose was unshaken. “Though 
[ am a missionary, [ am not expa- 
triated,” he declared. “Gentlemen, 
say what you will, but I am 

the next morning he 
started, the only man living who 
knew the value of Oregon to the 
United States. 

On the third of October, 1842, he 
rode away from the Mission gate, 
accompanied only by one young 
white man and an Indian guide. 
Soon the little cavalcade was lost 
to sight in the forests of the Blue 
Mo intains. Would they ever re- 
turn?” was the anxious thought of 
those left behind at the Mission. 

in ten days they reached Fort 
Hall on the Snake river, three hun- 
dred miles away. “You can go no 
turther,’ said the fur-traders; “the 
~~ is blocked with snow, and the 
indians are on the warpath.” “We 
will go by the Santa Fé trail, then,” 
said Whitman; and to the south 
‘hey turned. It was a_ thousand 
miles out of their way, over an un- 
snown wilderness. Readers of Irv- 
ings Astoria will understand some- 
thing of that journey. Plowing 
their way through the snow, cross- 
ing half frozen rivers, climbing moun- 
‘ins never before seen by white 
men, they pressed on. Lost again 
and again, half-starved, living on 
mule meat and dog meat, exposed to 
Countless perils, the dauntless Whit- 
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man would not be discouraged. Jan- 
uary 3, 1843, they reached Bent’s 
Fort on the Arkansas river. Whit- 
man’s face and hands and feet were 
frozen, but the. Santa Fé trail lay 
open before them towards Washing- 
ton. Leaving his exhausted com- 
panions, he stopped not a day. ‘On 
to Washington!’ was his grim de- 
termination, and he rode with the 
fate of an empire at his saddle-bow. 

March 3, he reached the Capitol. 
His old school-mate, Webster, was 
then Secretary of State. To him he 
told his story, but made no impres- 
sion. Webster had planned to trade 
worthless Oregon for a cod-fishery, 
and did not care to listen. _Presi- 
dent Tyler was more impressed, The 
man who had taken that ride for 
such a purpose deserved a hearing ; 
his face and hands were proof of his 
sincerity. ‘“ Prove that Oregon can 
be reached by wagons from the 
‘states,’” Tyler said, “and I will 
promise that it shall not be yielded 
to Great Britain.’”’ Whitman’s point 
was gained. 

That same summer, Dr, 
Whitman led back across the moun- 
tains the first wagon-train that ever 
crossed the American continent 
two hundred wagons, a_ thousand 
settlers in all. As he had ridden 
eastward he had spread the news of 
Oregon, of its fertility and gracious 
climate, and had promised to act as 
guide. When he reached the Mis- 
souri on his return, he found the 
train had assembled. ‘The first news 
that Mrs. Whitman and the Mission- 
band at Waiilatpee had of his fate 
was on the third of September, when 
the long train of white topped wagons 
came filing down the sides of the 
Blue Mountains and the hero of the 
greatest ride in history drew rein be- 


1543, 


fore his own door. Oregon was 
saved. ‘The tide of American immi- 


gration had begun. Then Whitman 
settled down again to work among 
the Indians. As farmer, teacher and 
physician, he spent his days. But 
the Prophet and Hero was to be the 
Martyr, too. Measles broke out 
among the Indians, and they were 
told that Whitman’s medicines were 
the cause. On the twenty-ninth of 
November, 1847, they surrounded 
the Mission, slew Whitman, his wife, 
and twelve others, and destroyed 
the buildings. Today a lonely, neg- 
lected grave marks the spot. 

This man is worthy to stand high 
in the roll of our national heroes. 
3y virtue of his character and his 
achievements he deserves to be hon- 
ored by the people of the United 
States. His only memorial is Wuirt- 
MAN COLLEGE. Shall not that me- 
morial be made worthy of his name 
and of the nation which he loved ? 

STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE. 


CROMWELL’S STATUE. 


W* called the attention of 

our readers last year to the 
promise made in Parliament that the 
next appropriation bill would in- 
clude an item for a fit statue of 
Cromwell in Westminster Hall. 
The government has kept this prom- 
ise, and among this year’s appropri- 
ations is one for a statue of the 
great Protector. 

In the Commercial Gazette, pub- 
lished at Pittsburgh, we find the fol- 
lowing statement by Col. Samuel 
Harden Church as to Cromwell’s 
monument. It is in an interview 
between Mr. Church and the re- 
porter of the Gazette: 

“The first point I will tell you 
about,” said Mr. Church, “is Crom- 
well’s monument. I have said on 
page 489 of my book that Cromwell 
has no monument in England and 
can have none with the consent of 
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the government, because he struck 
at monarchy. Now, while the book 
was not formally published in Eng- 
land until last September, a lot of 
private orders from England were 
filled soon after the publication of 
the book in this country last June. 
This paragraph at once attracted at- 
tention in England, and Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone, chief commissioner 
of public works, wrote to me that 
there was already a statue of Crom- 
well at Manchester. Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, chancellor of the 
exchequer, wrote methat Mr, Glad- 
stone had, at his direction and by 
his wish, asked Parliament for an ap- 
propriation to erect a statue of 
Cromwell at Westminster. 

‘| answered Mr. Gladstone that 
| was familiar with the statue at 
Manchester, but that that was a 
work of private enterprise ; and that 
my criticism was based on the fact 
that the English government itself 
had not erected a monument to 
Cromwell among those of its sov- 
ereigns. I alsosaid that if such a 
movement were erected in the fu- 
ture, I would gladly cancel the pas- 
sage on the subject in my history in 
a later edition. The first proposal 


for the monument was made last 
August. 
‘“T have received letters from 


many well known Englishmen on the 
subject, among others from Mr. 
Stanley J. Weyman, the English 
novelist. Yesterday I received an- 
other letter from Mr. Weyman en- 
closing a newspaper account of Mr. 
Gladstone’s renewal of the proposal 
for a statue, to cost £500, which 
seemed to arouse all the old Cavalier 
and Puritan prejudices on the sub- 
ject. The vote will be taken when 
the government submits its budget 
to Parliament, and the world will 
then see whether England will at 
last make public acknowledgment 
of her greatest ruler.”’ 


AN OLD COPY BOOK. 


THE SOUTH WRITING SCHOOL, BOSTON, 
1768. 


HERE has come down tothe third 
generation since it was in use, 
an old copy book of a Boston school 
which lies before me as I write. 
The beautiful. precise chirography 
in many colored inks, the graceful 
turns and quirks of ornamentation, 
geometric patterns and_ flowery 
borders are quaint and interesting ; 
the inks have changed scarcely at all, 
the paper has succumbed but little 
to the tooth of time, the book on the 
whole proves the rule, by being an 
exception to the well known lines— 
“ Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year, 

Without both looking and feeling queer.” 

This copy book is well along in its 
second century and it recalls many 
names and incidents of the pre- 
revolutionary period upon which 
we may well linger for a little space 
as they speak to us out of the past 
with a voice of which our own heroic 
and patriotic aspirations seem but 
an echo. 

The South Writing School would 
not be considered very far south at 
the present time; it stood upon the 
edge of the Common where now is 
the junction of West and Mason 
Streets. The Common in 1717, 
when the school was established, 
extended to the present line of 
Mason Street. The school] was the 
fourth of the public schools estab- 
lished by the town of Boston. In 
1758 the gentlemen appointed to 
inspect the schools reported there 
were two hundred and forty pupils 
of all ages in the South Writing 
School. Next the school building 


was the Gun House, a yard between 
them being divided by a fence with 
a gate. 

An interesting incident connect- 
ing these buildings with the patriot 
cause is a-matter of history and 
tradition, Early in 1775 the patriot 
citizens learned that it was the in- 
tention of Governor Gage to seize 
all the arms in the town, It was 
rightly supposed that the guns of 
the Artillery Company would be first 
taken. A plan was laid by which 
two of the guns were taken out of 
the Gun House, carried across the 
yard and secreted for a time in the 
school house. The British troops 
guarded the Gun House to the 
extent at least of placing a_ sentinel 
at the frontdoor. At roll-call, when 
the attention of the sentinel was 
engaged, a party passed from the 
school house through the yard, dis- 
mounted two of the brass cannon, 
carried them to the school room and 
concealed them in the huge wood 
box used for storing fuel at that 
time. Many of the boys must have 
been in the secret. Ina few hours 
the guns were missed, search was 
made, including the school room ; 
and tradition says that Master Hol- 
brook, being lame, had excuse for 
not rising and kept his lame leg 
resting upon the wood box while the 
soldiers were present, and the guns 
remained concealed. They were 
spirited away at night and were 
hidden in a coal yard at the South 
End until the patriot troops occupied 
Boston. ‘These guns did good ser- 
vice afterwards for the American 
cause. ‘They werenamed ‘ Hancock’ 
and ‘Adams’ and may now be seen 
in the room at Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. 

So much for the South Writing 
School brought to mind by this in- 
teresting relic. Let us turn to the 
copy book itself. ‘The first leaf, in 
beautiful chirography, is a petition 
of the master, Abiah Holbrook, for 
relief in the matter of salary. It is 
dated February 26, 1767. At the 
town meeting, March 16, a committee 
was appointed, Mr. Samuel Adams 
chairman, and at the May meeting 
some relief was granted. Master 
Holbrook was not for long after “ with 
Fidelity, Cheerfulness and Success 
further to serve the town,” for we 
find in the Granary Burial Ground 
his tombstone, with this inscription: 

Beneath are deposited the remains of 

ABIAH HOLBROOK, 
who lived beloved and useful 
Fifty-One Years 
and died regretted and lamented 
January 27th 1769. 
Still speaks the instruction from the solemn 
shade, 
Ye living learn the lessons of the dead, 
Repine not that these dreary vaults con- 
clude 
A life of labors for the public good ; 
Calm sleeps the flesh; far distant, uncon- 
fined, 


In joys unbounded walks the immortal 
mind. 


It was Master Abraham Holbrook 
at the time of the incident of the 
Guns; he may have been son of 
Abiah. 

Turning another leaf of this old 
copy book we come to the name of 
William Molineaux—‘the great 
Major Molineaux’as Longfellow calls 
him, as he muses over the lines on 
the window pane of the Wayside Inn, 
written by his son, however, not by 
‘the great Major Molineaux,’ but by 
William Molineaux, Jr. The glass 
has been long removed; these were 
the lines : 

What do you think ? 
Here is good drink, 
Perhaps you may not know it. 

If not in haste, 
Do stop and taste, 
You merry folks will show it. 

Boston, 2gth June, 1774. 

William, Jr., was doubtless of a 
rollicking humor. On the rath 
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August, 1774, he had altercation 
with some Welsh soldiers in the town 
and was roughly handled. William 
Molineaux was an ardent patriot, as 
we shall see, though Hawthornetakes 
his name in vain, turning him into a 
tory tarred and feathered by his in- 
dignant neighbors, thus treating him 
worse than Longfellow did. Molin. 
eaux Was a prosperous merchant, one 
of ‘the solid men of Boston’ of that 
day. He bought of John Alford of 
Charlestown, in 1760, a lot of land on 
Beacon Street, just east of the path 
leading to the Beacon, and erected 
thereon a spacious mansion where 
he died in 1774, ‘a martyr by his 
zeal and ardor for the patriot course,’ 
says a contemporary writer. 

Molineaux was one of those who 
planned at the Green Dragon the 
destruction of the tea, and so very 
likely was one of the subsequent 
party. In1s770 he was one of the 
committee of seven who went from 
the Old South Meeting House to 
demand of the governor the removal 
of the troops, and from what we 
know of his temper he could not 
have failed to support Sam Adams 
in the demand that ‘ doth regiments 
must go.’ The next day he walked 
beside the officers in their march to 
the wharf, that the two zealous 
patriots might not precipitate a con- 
flict between the people and the 
troops. Itis recorded that “ Colonel 
Dalrymple went to Hancock and 
asked that one gentleman of the 
committee might accompany the 
troops in their march through the 
town. Hancock sent for William 
Molineaux, who walked alongside 
the two companies from West Bos- 
ton to Wheelwright’s wharf, where 
they embarked for the Castle.”’ 

A glance at the records from 1760 
to 1774 shews that Molineaux was 
put upon many committees in town 
meetings ; perhaps one of the most 
noticeable instances of this kind was 
that of a committee to devise 
methods of giving relief to the poor 
by giving employment. It was 
recommended that rooms be hired, 
spinning wheels and wool bought, 
teachers be employed and all who 
desired should be taught spinning ; 
the yarn could be sold to certain 
persons who proposed to manufac- 
ture ‘shalloons, cambletts, caliman- 
coes,’ and other goods. William 
Molineaux was entrusted with the 
carrying out of this plan for foster- 
ing home industries ; he was voted 
£200 and a loan of £300 more; 
and the committee say they “are of 
the opinion that the gentleman we 
hope may be prevailed upon to carry 
the important employment of poor 
of the town into execution, has in 
view the public good, and upon ma- 
ture deliberation we apprehend there 
is not any probability of his advan- 
taging himself thereby.” This indi- 
cates the esteem in which William 
Molineaux was held by his towns- 
men. It isa pity that Hawthorne 
took a fancy to this man of all others 
to illustrate his tale of Tory charac- 
ter in that period; I cannot doubt 
that, had Molineaux not died in 
1774, we should have seen much of 
him in next few years. 

The next name which one recog- 
nizes among the writers in this old 
copy book is Iohn Fenno. He was 
for a time the keeper of the Granary, 
which stood where the Park Street 
Church now stands. The Granary 
gave the name to the adjacent burial 
ground ; it would seem that a tablet 
recalling the old Granary should be 
placed on the old church, unless it 
too must go at the demand of ‘rapid 
transit.’ 

The Granary was a long low 
building which would hold twelve 
thousand bushels of grain, which the 


town sold to the poor at cost. John 


Fenno was for some years in charge 
of this. At one time, a part of the 
Granary seems to have been used as 
a sail loft, and here the sails of the 
Constitution were made. Fenno 
afterwards removed to Philadelphia. 
He was a frequent writer for the 
press anda noted wit. A well known 
lampoon, printed in 1770, upon the 
clergy of Boston is supposed to have 
been his production at least in part ; 
the portion referring to the eccentric 
minister of Hollis Street Church was : 
** There’s punning Byles provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts ; 


He visits folks to crack his jokes 
Which never mend their hearts. 


“ With strutting gait and wig so great 
He walks along our streets 
And throws out wit, or what’s like it, 
To every one he meets.” 

I have left, to the last, reference 
to the owner of this old copy book 
and the writer of many of its pages, 
some of which bear the legend, 
‘Joseph Ward Seripsit 1768.’ This 
name brings up so many thoughts 
of his deeds of patriotic service to 
the country from 1770 to 1780 that 
I will postpone them to another 
paper, 

WILLIAM CARVER Bares. 


MANASSAS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


HE committee for the purpose of 
rebuilding the Manassas Indus- 
trial Training School as a memorial 
to Frederick Douglass adopted the 
following report at a recent meet- 
ing. The discussion of the matter 
showed that the grounds occupied by 
the school are fully paid for. There 
is now money enough in hand to 
partly erect one of the buildings de- 
stroyed by fire, and the whole man- 
agement of the institution is on such 
a firm basis that the extension of the 
work will depend on the amount of 
money contributed. The friends of 
the industrial school believe that the 
love and respect felt by the admirers 
of Frederick Douglass will induce 
them to give liberally, but if such is 
not the case it will not destroy the 
work, as it will be carried on and will 
be developed in proportion as the 
funds come in. The committee 
present a formal appeal for funds as 
follows: 

“ The loss sustained to the cause 
of freedom by the recent death of 
Frederick Douglass seems to us to 
be irreparable. Yet the Almighty 
Ruler of the Universe has decreed 
that the progress of mankind shall 
be ever onward, and to men of ob- 
scurer names and more limited 
powers is always intrusted the task 
of carrying on the work that was be- 
gun by the great leader. The In- 
dustrial School at Manassas was al- 
ways a work that was very dear to 
the heart of Frederick Douglass. 
This institution, in the first place, 
was originated by the self-sacrificing 
labors of Jennie Dean (formerly a 
slave woman of Virginia) and Miss 
Jane E. Thompson (the daughter of 
a Virginia planter), The building 
was dedicated by Frederick Douglass 
himself on September 3, 1894, this 
being the anniversary of his escape 
from slavery, fifty-six years before. 
In his speech on that occasion he 
called attention to the fact that this 
institution was located on the spot 
made memorable by being the first 
battlefield of our great civil war. 
The buildings having recently been 
destroyed by fire, the last public ap- 
peal made by him was for the bene- 
fit of this school. The present plans 
for this work, including the equip- 
ments for industrial training, will in- 
volve the outlay of at least $50,000, 
and will be known to future genera- 
tions as a memorial erected by the 
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grateful hearts and loving hands of 
the people of this generation to the 
firm defender of the principles of hu- 
man liberty. 

“What more fitting monument, 
therefore, could be reared to his 
memory than to lay here the founda- 
tion of an institution to be called 


the Frederick Douglass Normal and - 


Industrial Training School? Sub- 
scriptions will be received by any 
member of the committee, but it is 
requested that all checks be drawn 
to the order of Dr. John R. Francis, 
treasurer of the Frederick Douglass 
Memorial Association. 

“‘ Signed — W. S. Montgomery, M. 
D., secretary ; Robert Reyburn, M. 
D., chairman; Gen. John Eaton, 
Rev. J. T. Jenifer, Prof. H. P. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. H. E. Baker, E. J. Far- 
quhar, M. D.; Mr. J. Ormond Wil- 
son, Mr. John F. Cook, John R. 
Francis, M. D.”’ 

Boston contributions may be sent 
through the Lend a Hand office, 
care of Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 3 
Hamilton Place, Boston. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLO- 
RATION FUND AND ITS ARCH4- 
OLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 

To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 

HE following subscriptions to the 

Egypt Exploration Fund, from 

February 20 to March 20, are grate- 
fully acknowledged : 


Wilburn, Rev. R, B $s Turner, Miss Abby W. $5 
Potter, Mrs. Charles 5 
Wood. J. D., Esq ; 
5 
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Perkins, Mrs Wm.H 


a 
e 
oe 
ed 
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mn 


Stewart, W. A., Esq 


Wood, Rev. Charles Taylor, Rev. Fred 
James, D.D ' erick W., D.D. 10 
aces, Georcr W., Bradlee, Rev. Caleb 


20 Davis, D.D 
Art Institute of Chi- 


Ese 
Barrow, Miss R. H 
1 cago, Chicago (Atlas 1 


Kir, Rev. Laeonarp 
Ww 


wn 


. 25 Barnes, Mrs. Harriet 
Iinsley, Rev. Peter, S 20 
D.D 5 Srone, Mrs. H. O., 
Vaux, Hon. George 5 Chieago 25 
Bronson, R., Esq s Crane, Mrs. C. R., 
North, Prof. Edward, Chicago 5 
i Ol: Eee, Oe s Lombard, Mrs. J. L 5 
Geren, Mrs. Caen Norton, Mrs. James 
S 50 __—‘S., Chicago 
Lansing, J. Townsend, Art Institute of Chi- 
Esq. (Adas) 6 cago, Chicago 21.2 
Sturgis, Edward S to Bigelow, Mrs. Hora- 5 


Phillips, Miss H. H 5 tio 
Prince, Mrs. John D. 5 Dana, Miss Elizabeth 
Carey, Rev. Joseph, E 

D.D. s Farrar, Rev. H C., 
Bradiee, Rev. Caleb D.D. (map) i 

Davis, D.D. Cooper, Thomas, Esq. 5 
Williams, Professor Cambria Library 

Edward H.. Jr 55-25 Harvard 
Cox, Mrs. J. V. 5 Library 5 
Bates, Mrs. J. H 5 5 


From February 2oth to date I[ 
have received, very thankfully, these 
subscriptions to the Archzxological 
Survey Fund: 

Art Institute of Chicago$1o Vaux, Hon. George $s 
Sharpe, Miss Eliza- Greene, Mrs. CalebS. 5 


w 


University 


beth M. 5 Lansing, J. Town- 
Wales, George W., send, Esc 
Esq, s Williams, brof. Ed- 
Barrow, Miss R. H. 5s  wardH,, Jr 10 
Kip, Rev. Leonard Stewart, W. A., Esq 5 
?., D.D 5 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson of 
Chicago is now our most efficient 
local honorary secretary, if results 
count in securing spades as well as 
in digging with them. New secre- 
taries are Warren K. Moorehead, 
LL. D., editor of The Archzologist ; 
Prof. J]. Frederick Hopkins of Brook- 
lyn; Rev. Charles J. Wood, D.D., of 
York, Penn.; Pres’t Henry Morton, 
Ph. D., of Hoboken; Mrs. Theodore 
Sterling of Gambier, O.; Hon. Jere- 
miah Lynch of San Francisco; Mrs. 
John C. Merrill of Los Angeles. 

A second Queen Hatasu Temple 
Fund of ten persons, conditionally 
giving $50 each, has been initiated 
by the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., D. 
C. L., of New York, to which Miss 
Mary A. Sharpe has kindly added 
her subscription. Although we hope 
to conclude the actual excavation at 
Deir-el-Bahari this spring, yet the 
replacing and arranging of the temple 
scenes and texts, and especially their 
transcription for our volumes and 
for study in the centuries to come, 
will take at least another season of 
partial labor by our officials. No 
better scientific work than that at 
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this site has ever been done }, 
Egypt; and from the side of art » 
stands unrivalled. All 
Upper Egypt will appreciate th, 
last remark. May not this Morcax 
Dix special fund be speedily com, 
pleted? Cannot individuals join o, 
club together for an institute or « 
sociation? It will be an enduring 
honor to have taken a part in vivine 
to our age this monument of ¢) 
past, which, as Dr. Hogarth jn 
mates, ‘takes once more as cop 
spicuous a-place in the Theban land 
scape as the Memnonia of the nine 
teenth and twentieth dynasties 
Am I inearnest? Yes; but wiseh 
so. 

I expect to publish the new andy, 
vised list of our secretaries ‘ 
next Biblia. We wish a represent, 
tive in all States and great 
The new circular (1895) is in pr 
Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatasu 
volume I, has been dispatched to oy; 
subscribers. El-Bersheh (the third 
volume of the Survey) is en rout 

Wma. C. WINsLow, 
Honorary Secretary 


Visitors te 


SCIENCE AND BIBLICAL SITES. 


AST Sunday, before the Parke: 
Memorial Science Class and its 
friends, Rev. Dr. William C. Wins 
low spoke ona scientific examina 
tion of the monumental and other 
evidence relating to the discovery 
some of the sites of cities mentione 
in the Old Testament. He stated 
that exploration had disclosed th 
sites of Pithon, Onias, Tahpanhes, 
Zoan, Pi-Beseth and Lachish and 
that the name of Joseph’s Pharaol 
was probably Apepi, and the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus was Menepthah, whos 
brother’s statue is in our Museum 
Fine Arts. 

Dr. Naville, of the Egypt explora 
tion fund, had identified the site 
the chief city of the Land of (| 
shen,and had done much to establis! 
the true route of the Exodus, and 
the passage of the Reedy sea — fo 
the Red sea at that point was, as is 
given in the Hebrew, Reedy, and 
had little depth, so that an east wind 
could easily blow the returning 
waters to a depth sufficient to sub 
merge the Egyptian army. 

He further showed how sacredl) 
the ancient Egyptians guarded the 
texts of the Book of the Dead for 
thousands of years; how the Assy 
rians jealously preserved their re 
ords, and how natural it was for the 
Hebrew nation to keep intact, i! 
all general essentials, its 
down to at least the age of Jeremiah 

The hall was crowded with an 
eager audience and Dr. Winslow im 
proved the opportunity to urge the 
value of a scientific study of the dis 
coveries being made in Assyria an¢ 
Egypt, whether relating to biblical 
sites or not, and insisted that the 
scientific method was the only fair 
and accurate way to reveal to this 
age the true story of the past. He 
said that Boston needed a scientifi 
club as a home for scholars and stu 
dents engaged in scientific work. 
whatever its name. 


histor} 





The London Times said, recently, 
that Rev. Dr. Rust married in 1537 
the daughter of Samuel Warre?, 
author of that excellent but now* 
days little-read book, Ten Thousan¢ 
a Year, Whereupon the lady pro 
tested in a funny letter to the Times, 
saying that she was not born !0 
1837 and was married, not to 
Rust but to Rev. Brownlow Malt: 
land. 


Another volume of short stories 
by Mr. Henry James is tobe brought 
out soon. 
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TWO: SONNETS. 
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UNFETTERED. 


sunshine has impassioned 


ight 
\ s and violets to sight; 
\ m their fragrances the birds in flight 
ne intoxication caught, 
the impetuous songs have 
ight 
R f ecstacy! Lilies grow white 
o silver bloom, in dazzling light 
rial days, and skies wear naught 
r shadow, but serene and fair 
\\ ire palpitate Iliumined swing 
fringes budding maples bear, 
" e warm vapor rising seems to bring 


M s murmurs pulsing through the 


ved rapture of escaping spring. 
II. 
DAFFODILS 


rised dawns of early spring, 
, s have drunken their fill of gold 
the great yellow-breasted sun, and hold 
leaf-rimmed chalices aloft, and swing 
ill stemmed and slender, as if so to bring 
| their deeps the raptures manifold, 
it spilled from Heaven are to an aval- 
anche rolled 
From choirs of birds in music rioting : — 
rhe earth seems borne to one tumultuous 
song 
\s of a breathless ecstacy possessed, 
\ its warm blood that hurrying sweeps 
along 
like a tide through each gold-laden 
breast, 
these perfumed flowers that spring’s 
heart throng 
nighty passion of spring’s heart is 
pressed. 


Mrs. WHITON-STONE. 


In COMEDY AND 
Arranged for the Special Use 
f Teachers’ Reading Circles and Round 
New York: American Book Co 
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LITERATURE. ( Literature 
3y Mildred C. Watkins. New 
American Book Co. 


mers.) 

lhese are twoexcellent text-books 
for teachers. The first is a com- 
panion volume to The Schoolmaster 
in Literature. Very good taste in- 
deed has been shown in selecting 
material, and intelligent breadth of 
view. Extracts from dramatists, 
great and less, and from novelists, 
early and late, drawn from English, 
French, German and Russian sources, 
are introduced by biographical notes, 
themselves in part selected from dis- 
tinguished essayists. 

if a mild pun may be forgiven, 
here are the various ‘schools’ of fic- 
tion, brought together; and it is 
curious to observe such widely dif- 
ferent sorts of pupils, sitting thus, 
side by side. Among them may be 
found Gargantua, the grotesque, and 
Télémache, Ulysses’ son, as repre- 
sented by Fénelon, on adjoining 
benches, so to speak; and what a 
contrast shows between their 
teachers—the pedantic Holofernes, 
standing so near to Mentor, and, 
not far off, good Roger Ascham, in 
us ruff and cloke; who is not fic- 
tious, perhaps, but always seems 
so, as the quaint instructor of those 
romantic adversaries, Mary and 
Elizabeth. 

Here also sit the pupils of Pope’s 
Dunciad, elbowing those of King 
Ferdinand’s Academy, which Shake- 
speare brings upon the scenein Love’s 
Labor’s Lost; and here once more 
assemble the wretched victims of 
old Gradgrind, and Jonathan Swift’s 
Academy at Lagado, and Dick 
Dowlas with his tutor—the famous 
Dr. Pangloss. 

The footnotes throughout are very 
helpful, and contain much informa- 
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tion that isn’t to be found in dic- 
tionaries or cyclopedias. The book 
concludes with Outlines and Notes 
of Reading Circle Work, adapted to 
systematicstudy, and a list of review 
(Questions. 

Miss Watkins, in the second book 
named above, a brief summary of 
American Literature, has succeeded 
in her aim for ‘ brevity rather than 
condensation.’ The result is reached 
with a sense of due proportion that 
is unusual in such work, because the 
necessary artistic gifts are not often 
so modestly devoted to non-creative 
writings. 

By means of her vivacious but un 
affected style, the author has pro- 
duced an interesting, homogeneous 
record, where one would look to find 
a more or less dull epitome of bio- 
graphic lore. She does not hesitate 
to express opinions, some _. of 
which may trouble if they 
do not shock New-Englanders 
who take their local literary idols 
very much for granted; but these 
opinions are broadly based and un- 
impassioned, and sensitively fair to 
all. Each chapter closes with a few 
examples from the writers she has 
just been talking of. The notes are 
clear and simple, if sometimes ele 
mentary to a high degree, as where 
one of them tells the reader who 

William Shakespeare was. The 
classified index cannot fail to prove 
a great convenience to studious per- 
sons who shall frequently consult the 
book. Ww. Ss. B. 


Rest, by William W. Wheeler. 
Arena Publishing Company.) 


(Boston : 


—isa fairy tale for grown folk. 
The adventures of Adam and Eve 
who have attained Rest are herein 
described and how they re-appeared 
on the earthly scene in the year 1901 
in the good city of Springfield. We 
have not only their adventures but 
those in which they involve others, 
especially a reporter detailed to 
work up the case who after prepar- 
ing.the manuscript for publication 
was put into the Insane Asylum by 
the publisher to whom it was offered. 
Thence the unfortunate man was 
spirited away by Adam, leaving in 
his cell the manuscript. It reaches 
print through the kind offices of the 
Arena Company. Students of 
spiritualistic phenomena will find a 
mass of incident and explanation 
with which they are familiar. 


MopERN MISSIONS 
Edward Lawrence, 
Harper & Brothers. 


IN THE East. By 
DD. New York: 


In Modern Missions in the East 
Dr. Edward Lawrence has embodied 
the results of his inspection of the 
work of evangelical churches in con- 
verting the heathen. As was to be 
expected Dr. Lawrence is enthusi- 
astic in praise of the missions. He 
says what he can of their success— 
but that is comparatively little. He 
speaks fearlessly of the enormous 
obstacles in the way of the evangli- 
zation of the world—but, he urges, 
that is not what the churches must 
consider. Nor ought they to spend 
their energes in keeping tally of the 
number of souls saved. What they 
ought to be doing is organization 
work ; they should be founding more 
missions. In a perfectly clear- 
headed way he urges certain enter- 
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prises. ‘ Wanted,” he says “A first 
class mission journal neither sec- 
tarian nor personal. The 
scrappy, superficial, mutilated, one- 
sided reports and the emotional 
sensational appeals which so often 
characterize mission periodicals may 
have their reason and _ their 
place. But to them should be added 
a candid, faithful inspiring survey of 
the work in its reality.”” Such a 
journal is indeed needed. When the 
news transpires that, in a country 
whence mission reports have been 
coming, glowing with accounts of 
conversions, nevertheless four hun- 
dred thousand of the native inhabi- 
tants have organized to send mis- 
sionaries to convert America to 
Brahminism, then thoughtful people 
begin to wonder at the mission 
journals. Dr. Lawrence’s book is 
an excellent study of missions their 
functions and their needs. It should 
find a place on the table of every 
evangelical clergyman. 





Moons. An Illustrated Quarterly. 
by E. St. Elmo Lewis 
Jenson Press. 


Edited 
Philade!phia : 


There be those among the unen- 
lightened who believe, or affect to 
believe that in all things Phila- 
delphia is behind the age. Phila- 
delphia is as slow in the zsthetic 
and the intellectual worlds, as are 
Philadelphia’s electric cars in the 
mechanical world; that is what 
brilliant wits say in fun, and people 
who are not brilliant repeat it in 
earnest. It is not true however. 
There is in Philadelphia, surprising 
as it may seem, a lively interest in 
what is going on in art, literature and 
science. Philadelphia is not with- 
out its Browning Club, as amazing 
as other Browning Clubs, nor its 
club of people who write verses, nor 
its club of people who have opinions 
about Seventeenth Century Drama, 
nor its readers of Trilby. Phila- 
delphia is aware of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley and Mr. Henry Harland ; 
nay Philadelphia has a Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley and a Mr. Henry Harland 
of its own, with phases of thought 
which will out in picture and 
print. This is proved by the appear- 
ance of a Quarterly with the title 
Moods. ‘The sub-title is A Journal 
Intime. On the white parchment 
cover, ina yellow enclosure, sits a 
delightfully insipid white maiden 
placidly regarding the cremation 
upon a small altar of a yellow heart. 
The inference is that writers for 
Moods let burn for the public their 
innermost feelings. Their innermost 
feelings do not seem to be very 
morbid. There is a bit of verse by 
Charles Bloomingdale, Jr., about a 
man who cannot give up the tobacco 
habit to please his sweetheart ; there 
is rather a good pastel in prose by 
the editor, Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
the story of a man and woman who 
deliberately deceived themselves ; 
there is a solemn consideration, by 
Mr. O. H. Maccarthy of the relation 
of Greene to Shakespeare; A 
Change of Thought is a_ short 
story by G. Frederic Russeli, whose 
diction is rather good, Quite 


the strongest thing in the book, 
however, is Harrison: an account of 
an episode. It is intense with emo- 
tion. As for the illustrations some 
are better than others. The design 
for the “ Finding List” page is good; 
there is a certain grace about a skin- 
clad shepherd playing on pipes 
drawn by Sophia. The publishers’ 
mark has a very bookish atmosphere. 
For the coming numbers of Moods 
great things are promised. There 
is every reason why it should come 
to have a definite place in American 
periodicals, just as the Yellow Book 
has in London. 





MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES, 
By Leopold Wagner. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

—is an interesting book of refer- 
ence which in every line suggests an 
authority upon which one is willing 
to rest. The special value of the 
book is that it presents familiar 
things in novel aspect, and vitalizes 
well known, but often unconsidered 
observances. There are to be found 
in this book odd bits of out of the 
way information concerning rites, 
festivals, and forms of all kinds. It 
is of interest to the frivolous multi- 
tude, who would ‘like to know about 
things’ if it isn’t too hard work find- 
ing out. The style is chatty, and 
unterrifying. You are convinced 
that Mr. Wagner knows a very great 
deal, but you do not fall therefore 
intoa malignant state of mind regard- 
ing him. The excellence of the print 
and arrangement of the pages and 
subjects adds to the working value 
of the volume. EV. S. 


A Half Century with Judges and 
Lawyers by Joseph A. Willard is a 
collection of the unconsidered trifles 
of the last fifty years in the court 
rooms of Massachusetts. The 
author is clerk of the Superior Court 
of this state. He has been more or 
less intimate with most eminent men 
of law for many years. Many of the 
trifles are jokes, everyone -knows 
that legal humor is very bright 
and Mr. Willard has presented some 
of the brightest of it. . 

The book is published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 








The late E. C. Knatchbull-Huges- 
son, Lord Brabourne, had the ability 
to write fairy-tales although a mod- 
ern and an Englishman. The Mag- 
ic Oak-Tree and Prince Filderkin 
(Macmillan & Co.) demonstrate the 
fact, and the feat is not an easy one 
nowadays. ‘The magic verses area 
bit more slangy than the old tales 
admit and hence less satisfactory, 
but as a whole the book is entertain- 
ing and slyly instructive. The bind- 
ing is very pretty. 





Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library issues ‘Kitty’s Engage- 
ment,’ a novel by Florence Warden, 
Kitty is an heiress and one of. the 
silliest maidens we have met. She 
does gaina bit of courage at the 
eleventh hour, however. 

The plot is of the detective order 
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and complicated, the villain killing 
his second wife for her money while 
his first is living and then trying to 
marry Kitty whose love affairs, en- 
tangled by her father’s will, are not 
of the smoothest. The American 
adventurer is captured by the police, 
his wife, and Kitty’s lover and all 
ends well. 


—_——— __ 


MAGAZINES. 

This month’s issue of the Irriga- 
tion Age is pretty much taken up 
with Mr. Smythe’s work in present- 
ing the advantages of irrigation and 
western territory to home-seekers in 
Boston. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Rev. E. E. Hale, who has 
for a long time been urging the ex- 
pediency of organizing emigration to 
the west. The editorials treat first 
of the readiness of Boston to accept 
the emigration idea, then of plans 
for the formation of colonies which 
Mr. Smythe is ready to organize. 
Other editorials have to do with con- 
ditions in the west. In the second 
part of the magazine Mr. Smythe 
explains the plan of the new model 
settlement which he is about to 
found in Idaho. The New Plymouth 
it will be called. Mr. Smythe draws 
a very attractive picture of what this 
town will become with its library, 
public hall and cluster of houses 
about a park. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April 
contains installments of the two 
serials now running: A_ Singular 
Life, by Mrs: Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, and The Seats of the 
Mighty, by Gilbert Parker. 

Fiction is further represented by 
the second part of Gridou’s Pity, by 
Grace Howard Peirce, and a_ touch- 
ing single-number story, by Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, entitled Dumb 
Foxglove. 

George Birkbeck Hill contributes 
the first of his papers, A Talk over 
Autographs, which promises a most 
interesting series. 

An atmosphere of Spring is given 
to the issue by a delightful paper on 
Flower Lore of New England Chil- 
dren, by Alice Morse Earle. ‘Two 
papers of educational interest are 
The Expressive Power of English 
Sounds, by Professor Albert H. Tol- 
man, and The Basis of our Educa- 
tional System, by James Jay Green- 
ough. 

John Foster Kirk contributes a 
discriminating study of Macbeth. 

One of the most appreciative trib- 
utes to Robert Louis Stevenson 
which has yet appeared comes from 
the pen of C. T. Copeland, and is 
printed in this issue, together with a 
short memorial poem, by Owen Wis- 
ter. 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s Com- 
ment on Some Recent Books, in the 
Chap-Book of March 15, is couched 
in pleasant phrases, but what does 
it set forth? Mr. Mabie alleges — 
that now in these times of police and 
quiet we might forget that passions 
do surge as of old were we not re- 
minded by our novelists. It is good, 
thinks Mr. Mabie, that we are thus 
reminded ; otherwise we should rest 
unaware of the fragility of the 
‘ structures which so many men and 
women build over the abysses.’ Mr. 
Mabie means the bridges of conven- 
tionality over the abysses of passion. 
Now it appears to us that there is no 
new reason why literature should be 
impressed into the ethical service. 
To remind us of the fragility of 
those structures there are many 
things beside novels: the news- 
papers for example. Moreover 
there is a large class of people who 


maintain that the facts of crime 
ought not to be constantly thrust in 
one’s face. But where conventions 
are wrong, there, doubtless there can- 
not be presented too many evidences 
that they are wrong. Where they 
are the best things we can have, 
everything considered, then surely 
their imperfections ought not to be 
made conspicuous. It is a charac- 
teristic of the modern school to 
show the weakness of the best as 
well as the worst conventions we 
have. But the value of the school is 
not in this characteristic, it ison the 
other hand in spite of it. Mr. 
Sharp’s Vistas, which is the partic- 
ular book Mr. Mabie is thinking of 
when he writes of the class, has a 
value quite apart from didactics; a 
value purely wsthetic. It is not for 
its weight as an A. P. A. document 
that The Passion of Pére Hilarion is 
fine, but for the splendid sweep of 
the passion, exhilarating to follow. 
Mr. Mabie is a little confusing in 
various hints as to the proper aim 
of life. Once he suggests that life 
is but poor except to those who 
struggle grandly; again he intimates 
that happiness is in sitting, well 
housed, by the fire and listening to 
the noise of the tempest outside. A 
pretty simile and apt withal. But 
enjoyment of the storm lies not in 
any opinion of yours that your house 
is fragile, but in your opinion that 
it is secure. It is altogether esthetic, 
not ethical enjoyment. Dorothea 
Lummis has in this Chap-Book two 
fables —- very symbolic in tone. An- 
thony Leland hasa character sketch 
—a passage in the life of a poor, 
sensible, old lady, in the hands of 
bigots. 


There is a very good monthly 
paper called Municipality and County. 
Its function is to bring together in 
one cover for people interested in 
municipal reform, as many items as 
possible concerning improvements in 
the government andin the physical 
conditions of our cities and counties. 
The March number is just out. The 
paper is published in Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Beautiful Models of Paris, in 
the March Cosmopolitan, satisfy 
one’s curiosity in regard to the 
women who have been posing for the 
world’s famous paintings. The Cos- 
mopolitan has gathered a collection 
of the most famous of these portraits 
and used them to illustrate an arti 
cle by a French critic, Fr. Thiébault 
Sisson. In the same number is an 
article about the sea girt isle, for so 
many centuries a fortress and prison 
— Mont Saint-Michel. Pearl Diving 
and Its Perils, by an English naval 
officer, written from personal experi- 
ences, is a tale of exploration of 
the ocean’s depths. 


The Aprilnumber of Godey’s Mag- 
azine appears with an Easter cover. 
This number contains The Metro- 
politan Opera Season of 1895 by 
Robert Hughes, Mysteries of Africa, 
by F. W. Wendt; Artists in Their 
Studios, -by W. A. Cooper; a story 
by Edgar Fawcett; a_ story 
of the Man of the Iron Mask, by 
Francis Aymar Matthews. 


The March issue of Littell’s Liv, 
ing Age contains thirty-six articles- 
of which, perhaps the most valuable 
are The Court of Ferrara in the Fif- 
teenth Century, translated from the 
Italian of the Conte Gandini, by 
Miss H..Zimmern; Single Chamber 
Democrats, by R. Wallace, M. P.; 
Erasmus and the Reformation, by J. 
C. Bailey; The Evolution of Cities, 
by Elisee Reclus; Rural Scotland 
in First Half of last Century, by H. 
Grey Graham; A Visit to Dashur, 
by Amy Strachey; Mr. Balfour’s 
Foundation of Belief, by Benjamin 
Kidd. 


« 


The Burning Question of Domes- 
tic Service is treated in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for April by the Count- 
ess of Aberdeen. Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, the well-known contralto of 
the Bostonians, contributes an arti- 
cle on the Uses of a Contralto Voice; 
Mrs. Burton Harrison endeavors to 
put into words the behaviorgof The 
Well-Bred Girl Abroad; Kate Green- 
away, whose quaint pictures have 
never before appeared in the pages 
of a magazine, is represented by a 
page of April children, whose his- 
tories are told in rhyme by Laura 
E. Richards. The story of a Viva- 
cious Girl is the title of a novel- 
ette of girl-life of to-day which Grace 
ptuart Reid begins and Frank O. 
Small illustrates. 

The vigorous pen of Dr. Parkhurst 
is most evident in his definition of 
The True Mission of Woman. The 
editor discusses three serious sub- 
jects, Making Marriage a Problem, 
Taking Things for 
Frittering Away Our Time. The 


Personality of a Charming Writer, | 


Kate Douglas Wiggin forsooth, is 
pictured and described by Emma B. 
Kaufman. 


NOTES. 

Where All is Sweet is the ingenious 
title of a clever advertising book by 
Mr. John P. Lyons. The cleverness 
lies in the fact that although the 
book is a description of the factory 
of the Walter M. Lowney Company, 
still it is entertaining reading. The 
Walter M. Lowney Company are 
manufacturers of chocolate candies. 
This is an interesting business to 
know about, and Mr. Lyons has 
made the most of his material; his 
book is altogether better than a mere 
eulogy of the Lowney chocolates. 


A new edition is in press of the 
well-known translation of Don Quix- 
ote by Mr. H. E. Watts. It will 
fill four volumes, of which the first 
will be issued on March ist. A 
fifth and supplementary volume will 
contain a new biography of Cervan- 
tes, 


Nordau’s Degeneration, the strik- 
ing study of modern mental and 
esthetic tendencies, just published 
by D. Appleton & Co., is said to be 
the most popular serious book of the 
year. 


In 1889 the first edition of the 
Horticulturist’s Rule-book was pub- 
lished, and in 1892 a second edition 
was called for; but the progress of 
discovery in methods of combating 
fungous and insect enemies has been 
so rapid that a third edition is al- 
ready rendered necessary, and will 
be published at once by Macmillan 
& Co. 

A new edition of the novels of 
Daniel Defoe will be published by J. 
M. Dent & Co. in England and by 
Macmillan & Co. in America. It 
will be completed in 16 volumes. 
The illustrations will be by J. B. 
Yeats, and the text will be edited by 
G. A. Aitken. The series will con- 
tain all the works that seem rightly 
attributed to Defoe; among others 
the valuable and very scarce Due 
Preparations for the Plague, the 
King of the Pirates, the pamphlets 
on the pirate Gow and the Cartouch- 
eans in France. The three available 
editions of Defoe, all of them incom- 
plete, were issued forty or fifty years 
ago. This reprint will be from the 
first edition. 


McClure’s Magazine for April will 
contain the first of a series of illus- 
trated papers relating the more dra- 
matic chapters in the history of the 
Tammany Society, from its founda- 
tion in 1789 down through the start- 
ling investigations of the Lexow 
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Beecham’s pills for consti. 
pation 109 and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annus! sales more than 6.000.000 bores 





of the Spanish-American Newspaper C 
New York, writes as follows: 


** Without solicitation, I am pleased to 
offer you the following : 

“Over a year ago I was suffering with |a. 
grippe, which had settled on my bro: 
tubes and lungs to such an extent that the 
congestion caused constant coughing, and 
for over six months I suffered untold misery, 
I was during this time being treated by the 
most successful pulmonary specialists i 
city of New York, but found no relief 
I commenced taking Angier’s Pet: 
Emulsion, by which I was quickly and per 
manently cured. Very truly yours, 

“ses. C. Wars.” 


There has never, up to this time, |} 
found a remedy that will so quickly, | 
antly and surely relieve and cure Brot 
and build up the general health as will 
ANGIER’S PETROLEUM EMULSION, 


the Food-Medicine, pleasant to take. 


60 cts. and $1.00. Of druggists. 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE rs 


SALZ 
Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


. AND... 
Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely so griping or subsequent depression 
Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottie 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind 
Jt is its own best advertisement end 12c. in stamps 
for sample to 


Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn, Mass. l 
Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 


LOAN COLLECTION OF 


Portraits of Womel 


COPLEY HALL, 194 Clarendon St., 





A collection of celebrated portraits by fa- 
mous painters, both European and Ameti- 
can, will be exhibited for three weeks, be- 
ginning Tuesday, March 12 and ending 
March 30. Open from g A. M. to 10 P. M, 
ana Sunday on afternoons. 


ADMISSION SO CENTS. 


The profits of the Exhibition will be 
given to the 


Boston Children’s Aid Society 


-» AND THE.. 


Sunnyside Day Nursery. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young wome? 
Building unsurpassed for comfort and hea!th 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowing 
and skating. Classical and general course 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass 








HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Espec'* 
care for health and for individual neecs: 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for co! 
lege. Special students received into all classes 

Coscsisiee and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. 593 Ba" 
Street, Copley Square. 
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The author of the pa- 


ymmiuttec. ; 
vers is E. J. Edwards, who as ‘ Hol- 
Lie the Philadelphia Press, has 
hown himself to be almost without 


his intimate acquaintance 
th political affairs. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have 
oublished a romance of royalty 
stled Majesty, by Louis Couper- 
A foreign critic remarks that 
there have been few literary efforts 
. the field of royal portraiture as 
» as the work of Couperus. 


striking 


lately 


\n unusually interesting book 
i| soon be published by Mac- 
& Co. is Louis Agassiz; His 
‘ters, and Works, written by 


tules Marcou, the last surviving 
European naturalist who came with 
\vassiz to this country, and who 
vas closely associated with him both 
, Europe and America as pupil, as- 


t, and friend. It brings out 
the identity of Agassiz both 
personal and in its scientific 

ts. It goes very fully, more- 

r, into the details of the work of 
\vassiz, though treating it from the 

point of view of a critical and dis- 


passionate observer. 


spe 


\ new life of Hans Christian An- 
dersen with drawings from original 
sketches by him is to be published 


goon, 


The letters from Edward Fitz- 
gerald to Fanny Kemble, which will 
through the year as a_ serial in 
femple Bar, will be published by 
Macmillan & Co. in two volumes in 

iniform with their edition of 

s letters already published. 


Kve’s Ransom, a new novel by 
George Gissing, author of New Grub 
Street, Denzil Quarrier, etc., is to be 
published shortly by D. Appleton & 
Co 

Mr. Crockett’s arrangements to 
write stories for publications in Eng- 
land and America carry him nearly 
to the end of the century. 

rryphena in Love is the quaint 
title of a new story by Mr. Walter 
Raymond. It forms the first volume 
of the dainty linen-covered Iris 
Series of illustrated modern novels, 
published by Macmillan & Co., 
among the future volumes of which 
are promised works by Jane Barrow 
and John Davidson. 


Mrs. Gladwyn Jebb’s Life of her 
husband, which was recently pub- 
lished in this country by Roberts 
Bros., has now passed through two 
editions in England. Mrs. Jebb, 
who still makes her home in Ken- 
sington, says that she is hard at work 
on a volume of Mexican stories. 


The next volume to be issued in 
the Economic Classics, edited by 
Professor Ashley of Harvard, will be 
a careful reprint, retaining much of 
the external appearance of the origi- 
nal, of England’s Treasure by 
Foreign Trade by Thomas Mun, 
1664. It was this book which for 
the first time gave a clear statement 
in English of the theory of the Bal- 
ance of Trade and the principles of 
the Mercantile system; and it un- 
doubtedly exercised much influence 
tpon the policy of England and her 
American colonies during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


A distinguished Englishman, who 
was travelling with his daughter, not 
long ago, stopped at Stratford for 
the usual Shakespearean pilgrimage. 
Meeting a group of schoolchildren 
in the street he asked the way to 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage. A small 
boy told him, and Mr. asked in 
return, “Why do people come to see 
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that cottage?” “They come to see 
the things, the old things,” answered 
the small boy. Then the literary 
visitor held up sixpence, and said, 
“ Now, this is for any one who can 
tell me best about Shakespeare.” All 
the youthful eyes brightened, and 
one girl said vaguely, “ Please, sir, 
he was a very noble gentleman!” 
Then Mr. ——’s daughter suggeste’, 
“ Come, now, didn’t he write some- 
thing?” “Qh, yes, Miss.” “ Well, 
what did he write?” ‘Then, after a 
long pause, one boy said in a tone 
of conviction, “ Please, sir, he wrote 
the Bible! ”’ 


Dodd, Mead and Company have 
decided to publish an American 
Book Prices Current, which will cor 
respond with the English publication 
bearing this name. It will be uni- 
form with Mr. Stock’s Annual. 


Into the Highways and Hedges is 
the title of a remarkable work of fic- 
tion by F. F. Montrésor, which is 
attracting marked attention among 
English readers. Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. are the American pub- 
lishers. 

The Roberts’ House, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., will publish 
early in March, 1895, the following 
books: The Right Honorable Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, A Study from 
Life, by Henry W. Lucy ; The Son 
of Don Juan, an original drama in 
three acts, ( inspired by the reading 
of Ibsen’s work, entitled Gengan- 
gere ), by José Echegaray, translated 
by James Graham, with etched por- 
trait of the author by Don B. Maura; 
Moliére’s Dramatic Works, trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Worme- 
ley; Vol. III., Les Femmes Savantes, 
Le Malade Imaginaire; Young 
Ofeg’s Ditties, a translation from the 
Swedish of Ola Hansson, by George 
Egerton. 


A new edition of the most popular 
of Rudyard Kipling’s Indian tales 
will be published in connection with 
some new stories he has just com- 
pleted. The first volume will con- 
sist of Soldiers Three, the story of 
the Gadsbys, and Black and White, 
together with additional matter; 
the second of Under the Deodars 
and The Phantom Rickshaw, also 
with additional matter now published 
for the first time. 


Count Tolstoi refused a large 
sum offered to him by an American 
publisher for his last story. The 
Neva, a Russian illustrated weekly, 
then offered him $500 a page for the 
exclusive right to publish it as a_ se- 
rial. This, too, he refused, and 
made a free gift of the manuscript 
to the Sverny Vestnik, a Russian 
monthly magazine. 


M. Léon Daudet has planned an 
extensive work on the social strug- 
gles of the future. It will be in three 
volumes. The first, which will ap- 
pear in June,is to be called The 
Forerunners ; the second, The Fire- 
bearers, and the third, The City of 
Bread and Iron. 


Viscount Wolseley’s Decline and 
Fall of Napoleon and Lord Roberts’s 
Rise of Wellington are soon to be 
published in book form. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have 
in press for immediate issue in 
Heath’s Modern Language Series, 
Racine’s Athalie. The introduction 
contains a life of Racine with char- 
acteristics of his work, and a treatise 
on versification. The notes are de- 
signed for school as well as college. 


Mr. Howells’s new volume of 
poems, stops of Various Quills, is 
nearly ready for publication. His 
latest prose work, a paper relating 
some curious psychological experi- 


ences, will be printed in the May 
Harper. It is to be entitled True, 
I Speak of Dreams. 


The concordance to the Psalter 
which Mr. Gladstone constructed 
nearly fifty years ago has just been 
published for the first time. 


Mr. W. J. Courthope’s History of 
English Poetry is to be a prodigious 
work in four or five volumes. The 
first volume, which is nearly ready 
contains chapters on the character 
and sources of medizxval, Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman poetry. 
The author’s aim is to interpret the 
development of English poetry by 
showing the relations of thought ex- 
isting between the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. 

Mr. Anthony Hope’s new serial, 
shortly to commence publication in 
the Idler, has been pronounced by 
two or three most competent judges 
and editors to be the best story for 
serial purposes which has been writ- 
ten for four or five years. 

Frederic Remington, the artist, 
has made use of his experiences on 
the Western plains in the prepara- 
tion of a volume of adventures, 
which he calls Pony Tracks. A 
quantity of his own illustrations ac- 
company the text. There is little 
doubt that the pictures will be much 
better than the text. The Harpers 
will bring out the book. 


LATEST 


THE BOOKS 
BELLES LETIRES, 

A Child of Nature. By Marion D. Shut 
ter, D.D. Boston: James H. West. 

A Girl’s Life in Virginia. By Letitia M. 
Burwell. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.50. 

A Pastoral Played Out. By Mary L. 


New York: The Cassell Publish 
ing Co. Boston: for sale by Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.00. 

Chocoruas Tenants. By Frank 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Dame Prism. By Margaret Harriet Mat- 
thews. New York: F. A. Stokes Co, 

Essays on Scandinavian Literature. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. New 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: 
by Damrell & Upham. $1.50. 

Go Forth and Find. By Thomas Brainerd, 
New York: Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: 
for sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 

Letters of a Baritone. By Francis Walker. 


Pendered 


Bolles. 


By 
York : 


for sale 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Bos- 
ton; for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.25. 
Majesty. By Louis Couperus. Trans- 


lated by A. Teixeira de Mottes and Ernest 
Dowson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00. 


Miss Bagg’s Secretary. By Clara Louise 


Burnham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

Moods. An Illustrated Quarterly. Phila- 
delphia : Bloomingdale & Co. 

Selections from P. K. Rosegger’s Wald- 
heimat. Edited by Lawrence Fossler, A.M. 
3oston : Ginn & Co. 

The Emigrant Ship, By W. Clark Rus- 


sell. New York: The Cassell Publishing 
Co. Boston: for sale by Little, Brown & 
Co, 50 cents. 


The Face and The Mask. By Robert 


Barr. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
75 cts. 
The Mermaid. By L. Dougal. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cts. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Degeneration. By Max Nordau. ‘Trans- 


lated from the second edition of the German 
work. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.50. 

Short Studies in Party Politics. 
Brooks. New York : 
Sons. 

The Free Trade Struggle in England. 
M. M. Trumbull. 
Court Publishing Co. 

The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. 
By Henry Norman. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Boston: for sale by Dam- 
rell & Upham. $4.00. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A History of the People of the United 


By Noah 
Charles Scribner's 


By 
Chicago: The Open 


States. By John Bach McMaster. Vol. 
IV. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

Daughters of the Kevolution and their 
Times. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
$1.25. 

SCIENCE. 

The Story of The Stars. 
Chambers, F. R. G. S. 
Appleton & Co. 


By Geo. F. 
New York: D. 











| AIDS FOR TEACHING 


ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs, 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 
646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


McClure’s 


FOR APRIL. FIRST EDITION 


100,000 Copies. 


Now Ready. 


A capitally illustrated Interview, in which the 


Author of “ Trilby,” 


tells the story of his life, and how he wrote and 





Contains : 


illustrated Trilby,”’ with portraits of Du Maurier 
and pictures of his home. 

Napoleon— Russian Campaign, Leipsic, Elba, 
Waterloo, St. Helena, with pictures from the 
Hubbard collection. 

Tammany—The first chapter of its history, 


by E. J. Edwards 
lan Maclaren, Robert 


Conan Doyle, 
Barr. Three capital and characteristic short 


stories; also another Pinkerton Detective Story. 
The Bank of England—lIts history and 
relation to the finances of the world, 


And other Articles. 
PRICE, 15 CTS.; $1.50 A YEAR, 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


S.S. McCLURE, Ltd. °° “n*y"efeise 


“FRANKLIN” 
TYPEWRITER. 














A Writing Machine is almost in- 
dispensable with a professional man. 
You can secure the “FRANKLIN” for 
$75.00 which is 25 per cent less than 
that asked for the other standard 
machines. Send for sample of work 
or allow us to send you a“PRANKLIN” 
on a few days’ approval. 

Prof. L. C. Elson says, “The ‘FRANKLIN’ 
machine which I purchased of you has done 
all that you claimed for it and more, after 


six months’ work upon it I find it indispen- 
sable.” 


CUTTER TOWER (C0O., 


General Agents for New England, 


12a Milk Street, Boston. 


The New, Revised — 


Johnson's Cyclopedia 


The only American cyclopeadia up to date. 


Specimen pages and circulars sent on application. 


J. H. LAMB, Manager. 


D. APPLETON & (C0. 


li FRANKLIN ST. 
Branch Office 43 BROMFIELD ST. 


Suffolk Bureau 
or Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States aod. Canada 

examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Rea- 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and pt te suits. 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Jobn Ritchie Jr 


NE of the most important scien- 
tific matters of the past month 
was the official determination of the 
legal units of electrical measurements. 
This was effected by a committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences to 
which the matter had been given for 
consideration. Having finished its 
work, the committee tendered its re- 
port for the approvalof the Academy, 
and finally for transmission to Con 
gress, which completed all action in 
the matter. 

Singular as it may seem, there has 
heretofore been no unit of electrical 
measurement, either in this or in any 
other country. Although electricity 
is one of our most important com 
mercial products, the use of it is of 
such recent and sudden growth, that 
the attention of the law had not been 
directed to it. There was no legal 
redress for any man who did not con- 
sider that he was getting the value 
of his money, for no standard existed 
whereby to measure the product. 

At the Chicago Exhibition, there 
was held an electrical congress, del- 
egates being present from all nations; 
and among other things, the lack of 
standards was noted, and committees 
were appointed to bring the subject 
before the different governments. 
In July, 1894, the committee for the 
United States reported to Congress 
according to this scheme, and on 
July 12 an act was passed to define 
and establish the units of electrical 
measurement. By this law Congress 
accepted the substance of the rec- 
ommendations of the international 
committee, and the paragraphs of 
the act provide for a legal ohm, am- 
pere, volt, coulomb, farad, joule, 
watt and henry. But these units 
needing specification and determina- 
tion, the act further prescribed that 
“it shall be the duty of the National 
Academy of Sciences to prescribe 
and publish as soon as_ possible 
such specifications of details as shall 
be necessary for the practical appli- 
cation of the definitions of the am- 
pere and volt,and such specifications 
shall be the standard specifications.”’ 

To meet this requirement of Con- 
gress, it was necessary, according to 
the constitution of the Academy, to 
appoint a special committee to con- 
sider the subject, which was done by 
the President, Prof. O. C. Marsh, as 
soon as official notification had been 
given to the Academy of the vote of 
Congress. This necessary matter 
was a part of the business brought 
before the Academy in November 
last at its New Haven meeting, and 
the following strong committee was 
appointed to serve: Prof. H. A. Row- 
land, Chairman, Johrts Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore; Gen. H. L. Ab- 
bot, United States Engineers, New 
York; Prof. G. F. Barker, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Prof. J. Trowbridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge; Prof. C. S. 
Hastings, Yale University, New 
Haven; Dr. C. Barus, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington; Prof. A. A. 
Michelson, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

The committee lost no time in set- 
ting to work, and early in the year, 
it announced its report to be ready, 
and a special meeting of the Acad- 
emy was accordingly called to listen 
to the report and to take appropriate 
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action upon it. This meeting was 
held in New York on February9o, 
provoking no comment from the 
newspapers there, although noted in 
THE COMMONWEALTH at the time. 

As would naturally be expected, 
the report is technical, since it in- 
volves the determination of what 
shall constitute the volt and the am- 
pere. The latter is determined by the 
deposition of silver upon a suitable 
object, this being a platinum bowl of 
given dimensions, all of the particu- 
lars of the experiment being accur- 
ately predetermined. The determi- 
nation of the volt is by means of 
a standard cell, known as the Clark 
cell, the form of which, the compo- 
sitions of the liquids and all other 
data being rigidly prescribed. Thus, 
from these specifications, it is possi 
ble at any time to redetermine the 
ampere and the volt, which are the 
fundamental measures upon which all 
others depend. 

The Academy, having accepted 
the report of the committee, it re- 
mained only to publish it to complete 
the duty assigned to it by Congress, 
and accordingly copies of the report 
were sent to both branches of Con 
gress and to other officials, and a 
number were printed for distribu 
tion to those desiring them. 

In this investigation, the National 
Academy of Sciences has completed 
a work of the kind for which it was 
especially created, for it was insti- 
tuted to be the adviser of the gov- 
ernment in matters scientific. It 
has almost all the time some matter 
on hand, some technical question 
submitted to it by some department ; 
but requests from Congress are quite 
rare, this, indeed, being only the 
second, the previous one being as to 
some method of bringing harmony 
out of the many different govern- 
mental surveys. 


At the meeting of the Boston 
Scientific Society on Tuesday 
evening last, the principal business 
was the election of officers for the 
coming year, which resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Frank A. Bates; 
Vice-president, H. Helm Clayton; 
Secretary, W. D. Grier; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, John Ritchie, Ir.; 
Treasurer, Edward E. Norton. 

The principal paper. which was 
presented was entitled The Explora- 
tion of the Upper Atmosphere, the 
speaker being Mr. A. Lawrence 
Rotch, proprietor of Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory. The paper will be printed 
in full in some future issue of THe 
COMMONWEALTH. 

Among other interesting matters 
there was read a letter from one of 
the members, Mr. Milton J. Flood, 
who is collecting among the islands 
of the Pacific. The communication 
was filled with bits of observation 
of the countries visited. 

The President, Mr. F. A. Bates, 
then called attention to the effect of 
storms on the distribution of birds. 
Some years ago there was a winter 
flight of the killdeer plover on the 
South Shore, the birds appearing in 
great numbers. The fact was re- 
ported at the time to the Society and 
afterwards attracted great attention 
amongst ornithologists. It seemed 
probable at the time that the birds 
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were caught in some one of the 
northbound storms, this idea originat- 
ing with Mr. Bates, who had the 
first opportunity to study the flight. 
During the present season, on March 


6 and 16, two mocking birds were | 


shot within afew miles of Boston, 
one in Saugus andthe other to the 
north. 


condition of their feathers. 

At the present time the birds 
should not be found north of North 
Carolina, and it seems quite certain 
that the birds did not come here of 
their own volition. In this connec- 


tion it seems desirable for observers | 


to make note of all unusual flight of 
birds, either in or out of season, 
since the collection of data of this 
kind will be valuable in determining 
the effect of storms on the distribu- 
tion of these creatures. 


N Popular Astronomy for March, 
Prof. T. J. See of Chicago Uni- 
versity considers the position of 
America in astronomy and presents 
some plain statements with reference 
to the matter. He calls attention 
to the fact that it is not huge tele- 


scopes alone that are of value in 


astronomy, for in fact the telescope | 


is hardly more than an incident in 
the astronomer’s life. 
“Tt is well known,’ 


’ 


says Prof. See, 


“that our country has more large | 


telescopes than all the rest of the 
world combined, yet our contribu- 
tions to science have been relatively 
meagre and almost wholly of an ob- 
servational nature. We have indeed 
produced a number of excellent ob- 
servers, because no great mathemati- 


cal training is required for such 


work, but we have developed precious | 


few eminent mathemematical as- 
tronomers, and even these have been 
less honored at home than abroad,” 
Prof. See puts his finger on the 
root of the difficulty when he says: 
‘‘ Unfortunately too often no ade- 
quate provision is made for running 
our observatories, for maintaining a 
force of skilled astronomers sufficient 
to get the best results from the work 
of research that could be under- 
taken. The result is that most of 
our observatories are doing about one 
half or one third of the work they 
could do if adequately supported. 
On the other hand, a few observa- 
tories have abundant means, and yet 
for some reason little or nothing is 
done for the cultivation of exact 
astronomy, or for the reduction of 
observational material which has ac- 
cumulated. These and other un- 
fortunate circumstances have brought 
about the present peculiar condition 
of American astronomy, which 
authorities like Gould and Chandler 
recognize as positively deplorable.” 
ITH the most recent number of 
its Bulletin, the Essex Insti- 
tute of Salem has published a geo- 
logical map of Essex County, of 
which it may well feel proud. The 
map has been prepared by Mr. John 
H. Sears, curator of the Peabody 
Athenzum, who has been known for 
some years through the excellent 
quality ofhis work. But little has 
ever been done in the way of a geo- 
logical map of the section covered 
by this recent one, which takes for 
its basis the sheets of the State Top- 
ographical Survey, upon which the 
formations observed in the field 
were plotted. In connection with 
the map, Mr. Sears presents a re- 
port on the geology of the county 
which adds much to our knowledge 
in this matter. 
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That these specimens were | 
not cage birds seems proved by the | 


'% You will ride 
a Bicycle 


Of course you will ride. All the 
world will—fashion, pleasure, 
business — men, 
women, children 
It takes a while 
sometimes for the 
world to recog- 
nize its privileges. 
but when it does 
it adapts itself 
promptly. There- 
fore, you who are 
in the world v 
ride a bicycle—a 


COLUMBIA 
bicycle if you Gesire the best th. 
world produces ; a Hartford, t! 
next best, if anything short of 
Columbia will content you. 

Columbias, $100; Hartford 


$80 $60; for boys and girls, $5: 
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POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Beston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisce, Providence, Buffalo. 
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A Catalogue—comprehensive, beautif 
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Causes of Skin Diseases and 
Falling Hair. 


EXTERNAL 


Parasites, animal and vegetable, heat ar 
chemical and vegetable pvisons, mechar 
chemical irritants. 


INTERNAL 


Food which is wrong either in quar 
quality, dyspepsia, constipation, urinary 
bances, sexual! disorders, debility, specif 
sons 

Causes of falling hair may result 
many different causes, chief among them | 
disease of the scalp known as Seborrhoes 
also from Fnvus, Nerve irritation ar 
grade of chronic eczema Debility and dys 
are frequent causes ot early loss of hair 
with the absence in the food of the ph 

Hundreds of testimonials from ladies 
have gone under my treatment open for 
tion at my office. 


Charges Moderate. 
W. A. CONNELLY, PHYSICIAN, 
Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 1 to 5 P. M 
62 Boylston Street. 














GoLp MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 


“ 


ov 
MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 

Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprising]) 
softens and whitens the skin. 

MANICURING 50. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soa; 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 





WINTER is UNKIND 


— TO — 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and d ness roughens and 
chaps their skin. any have 

knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 
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FATE OF THE WONDER-PLANT. a lotus bed} every day,she surely 





[NS, the proprietor of the 
one morning re- 
kage by express from a 


use, 


Pacific coast. The fol- 
rccompanied it 

ve gone into your loved 

ently since you left us, 

we left you,for our tour of 

n the region of the H:m 

sted in a little plant that 


wd the Wender pliant. 


1a root, and so 
its features, 


explain 


y your surprise at its 


ins me in aftectionate 
Your old friend, 
JOHN VAN DAELL. 


nterested and the un- 
tt is only a root. ‘There 
n the dry fibres of leaf 


ym, of delicate tendrils and 
inch. But to Wilkins, 

, who had inherited his 
from six generations of flow- 
the dry, brown thing in 
vas as sacred as a geode 
or a new comet to 
It was planted in 
rner of the loveliest nook 
ynservatories, and a stake 
[Vonder piant driven in the 
The abutilon shook 

the name, and 
! Fuchsia, taking it 
e, laughed till all his rose- 
bells tinkled with flower 


" 
ener 


reo ogist, 


omer. 


’ by 
ement at 


rrince 
t iS 


y begonia reached down 
yasket under the glass in a 
» see what it was, and cried 
the jasmine in the next room 
ilousy. Even the clusters of 
hal Niel roses from the roof 
| from their deep hearts as they 
lout for a loving touch from 
ns’ hand. “ We'll wait and 
Wonder-plant, indeed!” ex- 
med a red geranium. The calla 
1 itself more proudly, and 
| the fragrance of a thousand 
carnations a whisper ran 
1used the English violets to 

e deeply and sigh. 
How they all loved their master 


ind keeper! Their jealousy proved 
No conservatories eastor west had 
h a wealth of bloom as did those 
t Wilkins. He understood the 


love translating to him every 
ippeal of leaf or blossom. All 
their needs of sun or shade, of loam 
|, of heat or moisture or 
inderstood and supplied. 

t into existence under fa- 

ng circumstances, and no law of 
ken in their nurture, why 
not richly flower for 
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‘twas a long time before some 
eicate fronds of green indicated 
‘nat the root of the Wonder-plant 
‘ved. There was a hush of expect- 


ys 


ancy among the flowers after they 
appeared And when, in a long 
month, the leaves had not uncurled, 
Wilk ns caught them, lilies, carna- 
a fuchsias, roses, all laughing in 





frision one March morning. 

The poor little plant was terrified, 
and if the violets had not thrown 
her kisses as sweet as a breath from 










would have sickened and died. 

In the early days of her existence, 
she did not know her own needs. 
But as she grew older, and several 
leaves curled up and died, instinct 
taught her to reach toward the sun- 
shine. With what passionate and 
envious longing did she look every 
day at the red geranium. How her 
roots cried out for richer food and 
for more room. How she wept, in 
the still watches of the night, be- 
cause she could not look at the 
moon and the stars and listen to the 
wind among the mountains. 

Day by day the sunlight grew 
more golden and the daylight more 
slow to fade. 

Day by day the heart of a La 
France rose near the Wonder-plant 
grew more deep and tender. And 
one morning a thrill of ecstasy ran 
through the place, when through the 
lifted roof fell the silver song of a 
blue bird. 

‘‘ Now for liberty, for free winds, 
for dashes of raindrops, for burning 
kisses from the sun,” thought the 
Wonder-piant. And with the thought 
came a thrill of new life, and at her 
heart, all dwarfed as it was, a tiny 
flower bud began to form. 

When Wilkins took up the work 
of transplanting to the open air, he 
concluded that the Wonder plant 
amounted to so little,and had grown 
so slowly, that it could wait until the 
last. He did not understand its na- 
ture and, with his orchids to absorb 
his attention, could not trouble him 
self to become acquainted with the 
stranger. 

It is the manner and habit of the 
world. Things not understood are 
neglected or condemned, and their 
latent value is never developed. It 
was late in May when the work was 
well nigh done. The spring-time 
had blossomed into the glory only 
known to the midland prairies. The 
winds from the south, the storms 
from the north-west, and the gentle 
rain showers from the east had 
united in clothing the earth with 
beauty. 

The gardens about the conserva- 
tories were radiant. And all un- 
mindful of the famishing little life 
within the glass houses, the flowers 
laughed back at the laughing sky, 
the birds with many a flirt and flut- 
eter of flashing wings built their nests, 
and the tree-tops sang a song of 
peace and joy. 

When Wilkins at last found time 
to lift the Wonder-plant, she was all 
but dead. “O, if he only knew how 
hungry I am for the sunlight, for 
the hot, level rays in my face, my 
eyes, shining into my very heart — 


O, if he could only know!” she 
sighed. 
But he did not know. She was 


placed in the shadow of a young 
elm, which daily spread its branches, 
thus cutting off the sunlight gradu- 
ally. 

This, however, was better than the 
greenhouse. Taking new courage, 
the Wonder-ptant, long since forgot- 
ten by the rose and fuchsia in the 
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selfish joy of their new lives, sent up 
exquisite, delicate spikes of leaves, 
and the flower bud began to grow. 

One morning of midsummer the 
bud unfolded. 

“My eyes!” exclaimed a tall 
larkspur to a gorgeous Mermet, “who 
is that?” “Whose breath blew in 
my face?” asked a purple dahlia of 
the wind that had just kissed the 
new flower. “ Poor little flower!” 
sighed the Wonder-plant in pity. 
‘*What a superb creature you might 
have been if I had stood where yon- 
der hollyhock grows.” 

When Wilkins found it he was 
surprised and delighted. ~The blos- 
som was small but of exquisite sweet- 
ness and as delicate in shading as a 
blush rose. It was perhaps too pale. 
Its fragrance was delicious. 

The plant began to assume impor- 
tance in his eyes, and to insure an.- 
other blooming he decided to give 
her a better location. 

Her heart ached with happiness 
when she found herself at home in 
the full sunshine. Now she would 
grow. Now she would live. Now 
she would fulfill her mission. But 

what ailed her? What heavy 
weight and pain dragged at her heart? 

“Too late’’——she moaned to the 
night wind —“I have been dwarfed 
too long, my powers have been crip- 
pled, my very life blood has dried 
up. But O, to bloom just once again, 
to live fully once before I die!” 

Her wish was granted. One fierce 
day of August, when even the sturdy 
canna looked wilted and dusty, Wil 
kins stood transfixed in wonder at 
her side. A great spike of blossoms, 
with waxen petals the shades of the 
deepest color of a sea shell and long 
white stamens, smiled up at him. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen 
on the prairies, The child of a 
southern sun, bursting into life and 
fragrance in an lowa garden, was a 
marvel Wilkins had never dreamed 
of, 

For more than a week the place 
was full of visitors. Then the petals 
fell suddenly. The leaves of the 
plant shriveled and dried. When 
Wilkins examined the root a month 
later, it was dead, 

Pushing back his hat, he stood re- 
garding it a long-moment, then said 
slowly, “If I had only known — had 
only been able to understand!” 

At his elbow stood Fate howling 
and dancing in mad glee. 

CARRIE M. OGILVIE. 
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‘ AMERICA.’ 

‘ioe Monday the public testi- 

monial to Dr. Samuel F. 
Smith, who wrote the national an- 
them which we sing to the tune of 
God Save the King, will be given at 
Music Hall. It will undoubtedly be 
a most interesting occasion; for an 
effort, and a highly successful one, 
has been made to give it a broadly 
patriotic character as well as to 
make it a tribute of regard for Dr. 
Smith. 


THOMAS & GO. 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire places a specialty. 
OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 












Opening 


Easter 
Petticoats 


DY RING thecoming week 

we shall open a¥new 
line of Petticoats, just re- 
ceived from our work rooms. 
Fabrics include Gros Grain 
Silks in Brocade effects, 
Taffeta Silks in colored fig- 
ures, Mohairs in glacé fin- 
ish, Moreens in black and 
colors. All our own man- 
ufacture. Exclusive styles. 


KNIGHTS’ LINING STORE 
41 AVON ST. 


APRIL ATLANTIC 


Contains, among other articles, 


A Singular Life. X., XI. Exiza 
BETH STUART PHELPs. 
A Talk over Autographs. First 


Paper. GerorGe Birkpeck HILL. 
The Seats of the Mighty. IV.—VI. 
GILBERT PARKER. 
Macbeth. 
Flower Lore of New England 
Children. 
Dumb Foxglove. 
BULL SLOSSON. 


Joun Foster Kirk. 


ALICE Morse EARLE. 
ANNIE TRUM- 


The Basis of our 
System. 


Educational 


JaMES JAY GREENOUGH. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. C. T. 
COPELAND. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


T" FE. undersigned have this day associated themselves 
together as copartners under the firm name of 
RAND, VINTON & WAKEFIELD 

as Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, having special 
reference to the law of real property, examination 
of titles, conveyancing, prebate matters and 
trusts. 

ARNOLD A. RAND. 

ALFRED C. VINTON. 

JOHN LATHROP WAKEFIELD. 

EDWARD A. WILKIE 


19 Milk Street. 
Boston, March 12, 1895. 


NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 


WATER 


6 Cents per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 


Telephone 3596. 




















DO YOU KNOW THAT THERE IS 
SCIENCE IN NEATNESS? BE 
WISE AND USE 


SAPOLIO 
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HYGIENE OF OLD AGE. 


s connection with what was said 

last week on Hygiene in Age, 
I will quote from an article by Dr. 
J. M. French. Old age, he says, isa 
period of diminished energy. This is 
its primary, central characteristic, 
and carries with it a diminution of all 
the powers of manhood. To enable 
old age to ripen in safety, and not 
to reach it until it has been post- 
poned to the very latest practicable 
moment, changing conditions should 
have adapted environments. Con- 
servation of strength and the favor- 
ing of weaknesses to bring old age 
by as easy a road as possible are the 
objects of the hygiene of old age. 

The first necessity of age, as of 
youth, is food; but errors in diet 
are specially harmful in old age and 
require as much care as in the first 
years of infancy. The young per- 
son with a reserve fund of vitality 
to draw upon may suffer acutely for 
a time, when too much food is taken, 
or food of an improper character, or 
not properly prepared, yet may 
throw the effects off and seem not to 
suffer permanently. 


But the old person’s bank account 
is already overdrawn, and he is liv- 
ing from hand to mouth ; that which 
might have only caused a day's dis- 
comfort from indigestion or of mis- 
ery from a bilious attack would now 
be liabie to result in sudden death. 
Therefore the digestive power must 
be carefully measured and the food 
adapted, both in quantity and kind, 
to the needs of the system. 


Food for tissue is no longer need- 
ed, for tissue growth has ceased, 
and through the diminished activi- 
ty the waste of tissues is greatly 
lessened ; therefore food to repair 
waste is correspondingly less. 


The object to be attained is to 
supply the necessary vital heat, and 
with each added year the task grows 
more difficult. Flesh food, which is 
chiefly useful in promoting growth 
and repairing waste of tissue, is su- 
perfluous, and nature declares this 
fact in the weakness, decay and loss 
of teeth. 


a 
The tendency to sluggishness of 
the bowels, common in old age, re- 
quires that the nourishment should 
not be taken in too concentrated 
form, but should be of such a_ char- 
acter as to stimulate digestion. It 
is better in old age as in infancy, in 
man’s second childhood as in his 
first, that he should take food not 
only in much smaller quantities 
than in middle life, but also at more 

frequent intervals. 


DIETARY. 


A milk, grain and fruit diet is un- 
doubtedly the one best suited to the 
average person in old age. Vegeta- 
bles and legumes in well prepared 
soups may also be usedto advantage. 
Varied and appetizing regimen may 
be provided without the use of flesh 
foods. 


BREAKFAST MENU. 
Fresh Fruits 
Graham Grits and Cream 
Prune Toast 
Graham Puffs Cream Crisps 
Strawberries 
Caramel Coffee or Hot Milk 

As a drink, if drink is wanted 
where fruits are freely eaten, pure 
water is the best and may be taken 
freely between meals. 

For those who from lifelong habit 
prefer warm drinks instead of cold, 
the caramel coffee or hot milk is 
very good. 

Caramel  Coffee.-— Take three 
quarts of best bran, one quart of 
corn meal, three tablespoon- 
fuls of molasses ; mix and brown in 
the oven like ordinary coffee. 

For every cup of coffee required, 
use one tablespoonful of the caramel. 
Pour boiling water over it, and 
steep, not boil,for 15 or 20 minutes. 

Prune Toast: — Cook the prunes, 
after carefully cleaning them in 
warm water and rinsing them, in 
three parts of water to one of prunes; 
cover them and let them simmer for 
several hours. ‘they must be ten- 
der and will have a thick juice. The 
sweet varieties need no sugar; a 
slice of lemon may be added just 
before the prunes are done. When 
done, rub them through a colonder ; 
they should be about the consisten- 
cy of marmalade. 

Moisten slices of zwieback with 
hot cream, and serve with a tea- 
spoonful or two of the prune on 
each, one-third dried apple may be 
used with the prunes if desired. 
[From Mrs. Kellogg’s Receipt-book. | 

DINNER MENU, 

Vegetable Broth with Toasted Rolls 
Baked Potato with Pease Gravy 
Stewed Asparagus 
Cracked Wheat and Cream 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Canned Berries 
Manioca with Fruit 
Caramel Coffee or Hot Milk 

Manioca with Fruit,— Pare, core, 
and quarter six medium sized tart 
apples, and put them to cook in a 
quart of boiling water. Add a cup 
of sugar, and cook without stirring 
until softened. Then sprinkle into 
the water in which they are cooking 
five tablespoonfuls of manioca, and 
cook until it is transparant, which 
will be in about ten minutes. Flavor 
with a little grated lemon rind, and 
serve hot with sugar and cream, or 
mold, as preferred. 

Canned peaches, apricots or cher- 
ries may be used in a similar man- 
ner, adding boiling water if there is 
not sufficient juice to properly cook 
the manioca; or the manioca may 
be first cooked in boiling water, us- 
ing four scant tablespoonfuls for a 
pint of water, and when transparent 
turning it over sliced bananas, pine 
apples or oranges; molding and 
serving with cream and sugar. 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winsiow’s Sooininc Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, ones all n, 
cures wind colic, "and is the beth ese remedy for 


Teconty- 2 © Cents a bottle. Seid by all 
Mas. is Chroughout eumare Syrup. _ a 





PAPER “HOSIERY. 


APER car wheels, paper wash 
tubs and paper cooking vessels 
— and now paper hosiery is promised 
to us by the Intelligencer, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; yes. and gloves and 
mittens too, possessing advantages 
in their season, being light and airy 
for summer wear. Stockings which 
shall sell for three cents a pair are 
proposed. Like the paper collars 
and cuffs, it will be cheaper to throw 
them away than to have them 
laundered or to spend time darning 
holes. 

When these paper fabric goods are 
finished and dyed, their appearance, 
we are told, is similar to ordinary 
fabric goods. The knitting is from 
paper yarns, which are made pretty 
much after the plan of making com- 
mon paper twines, except that the 
former are put through special pro- 
cesses. The principle is that of 
making a sort of a nap on the yarns. 
This is doneautomatically. Ordinary 
paper twine or yarn is too smooth. 
After the knitting has been done, 
the goods are placed in a sizing bath 
made from potato starch and tallow, 
which gives solidity and durability 
to the texture. 


Gold Churn Butterine 


is now used by the best families 


in New England. 
WHY? 


It is made scientifically, from delicious cream 
and other wholesome ingredients 


Because it is better than dairy 
butter and costs but half 


Ever SWEET AND FRAGRANT 
Will not get rancid. 

Cuier Justice Futzver, of U. S. Supreme 
Court says, ‘ The record proves it to be a meritor 
ious arti cle. 

Pror. SHARPLES of Boston School of Technol- 
ogy, Pror. CHANDLER of Columbia College, New 

ork, Pror. S. W. Jomnson of Yale College, and 
other eminent authorities who have examined it, 
pronounce Gop CHURN BUTTERINE a sweet and 


wholesome product, and much better than most 
butter 


UNEQUALED POR FINE TABLE USE. 


For cooking, use one third less than butter—it 
possesses the addition al nutritive qualities. 


10 Ibs. only $1.65. 
50 lbs. at 15 1-2 cts. per Ib. 


Expressage 25 cts. per package. 


Every package guaranteed 


Money back if dis- 
satisfied. Send in your orders. 


Sold Only by -----<ss-cseseneee: 


A. WHITE, 


320 to 326 CANAL ST., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SQUIRES’ 


SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Free upon Application. 
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- WALTER BAKER & nN 


The Largest Manufacturers o¢ 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


this Continent, have receive: 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Fogg 
EXPOSITIONS 


; seers America 








SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, Mass, 


“I have basins, ewers of tin, pewter and glass 
Great vessels of copper, fine latten and | 
Both pots, pans and kettles such as never was 


ther ry 


Kitchen Furnishings, 


‘* Back Bay’”’ 
Kitchen Furnishing Store. 


JAMES DONALDSON & (O,, 
1036 Boylston Street. 


(Near Massachusetts Ave.) 
Telephone, Tremont 517. 
Send for Chafing Dish Cook Book. 
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Mayflower rertavie Fireplace, 





A Perfect Substitute for a Brick 
Fireplace at One-Third the Cost. 


Has all the attractiveness of the o ‘ireplace 
or the mure expensive fancy Coa Grate, with 
greater heating and ventilating capacity than 
either. 


Is Made to Last a Lifetime. 


It can be used in any room, whether there is al 
ready a fireplace there or not, and re —- s only a 
oint of smoke-pipe to connect with the chimney 
en be fitted for S bernien coal if desired. Shipped 
safely to any part of the country. 


Send or Call for Special Circulars and Terms. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 


MAKERS Hus STOVES AND RANGES, 


48 to 54 Union Street, - - Boston 





NEW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street 


THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way, 





new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 


1 


. . ] 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., 4! 


MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 


in the line of 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 


Id yesterday, by a very 
ind well read woman, that 

Bible—Ezekiel, I 
there is a passage 

‘Woe unto the woman 
‘lows to the armholes ! 
a warning 
in the 


n the 
said 


Las 


1and must have 
the dame dressed 
stvle of sleeve 

i that the present volu- 
tyle of sleeve, varying as it 
aterial from the dress, was 


Sa 


elp the silk merchant, 
ds were lying unsought 


ives. If he did invoke 
ishion to his rescue, she has 
\d champion, for sleeves 


sts are having a day of it, 
w the big and variegated 
ilks in the display windows 


hat she dug deep down into 
pile of goods. 

rlotte Perkins Stetson states 
sumptuary laws were once 
to regulate wearing 
recognizing certain forms 
the state. 


ise of 


f dress as an injury to 
We know now that such prohibition 
is unwise—that it does by no means 
revent the evil against which it is 
ecter [he modern method is to 
issail the public mind through wide 
ise of pen and pencil, to instruct, 
exhort, plead, ridicule--use every 


means to induce the people of them- 
selves to forego the habits which are 
bad.” Societies of Correct Dress 
formed and spread their doc- 
ll, which have been adopted 
» who care more for health 
and decency than for fashion. Some 
weeks ago, in this paper, referring to 
the work of the Chicago Society for 
Physical Culture and Correct Dress, 
an opening was made, for persons 
who would be interested in a similar 
movement in Boston, to address the 
editor of this department. Already 
a number of people have been heard 
from, among them twogentlemen, and 
the opportunity is still open for ex- 
pression on this subject. 


12s We 





I will quote again from Mrs. Stet- 
son's article—it is so well said—her 
elerence to the “latest advance of 
tyranny in dress—the hair cloth 


distortion. Time was when a hair 
ont was the symbol of meekness 

ascetic devotion, mortification of 
now the hair skirt is be- 
come the symbol of pride and extrava- 
gance, ostentation itself. And when 
so marked an instance of the blind 
swing of fashion’s pendulum comes 
elore us, we see under its pressure 
how weak and slight is any sense of 
beauty, health, reason or right doing 
n dress, among women.’ 

A gentleman, having witnessed 
the making and handled a modern 
skirt at the tailor’s rooms, wondered 

‘any human being could consent 
° de enthralled and weighted by 
“ch amass of stiffness, heat, ugli- 


ss, discomfort and waste of 
Material. 


th 
the flesh 


now 


I . * . ° 4 
. Hair cloth is having a reign, and 
Préparing 


paring a way, no doubt, for crino- 
ing, with the gross swelling and 
stiflening of the skirts and the 
~€eves, the broadening of the 
bonnets and the hats. These are all 


insidious ways to bring the hoop 
Petticoat, which cne would not ex- 
pect ¢ 


s ould ; 
lightened ay a place in this en 
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| agree fully with Mrs. Stetson in 
saying, ‘the very least that can be 
said of a woman who consents to 
such distortion and physical injury 
is that she is weak—too weak to let 
her sense of beauty, sense of duty, 
sense of all that is human and noble 
and true, triumphover this insensate 


and humiliating demand. The 
worst that can be said of her is that 
she has no sense of beauty—sense 
of duty—no sense at all, in short, 
merely a living advertisement of 
cloth and dressmakers, a ‘sample 
copy’ of what fashion issues this 
season.” E. A. R. 
IPS AND ANDS. 
HE Lenten colors seen in New 


York are, to a pronounced de- 
gree, purple and black. They have 
a few especially hideous pet mon- 
strosities for the head, over there, of 





this combination. In this day of 
every kind of permittable prettiness, 
one wonders how people will wear 
such freaks from choice. There are 
some vastly more pleasing designs 
in the same colors, too, for one to 
choose from, which is lucky for those 
wishing to follow Fashion's dictates 
and yet having some regard for their 
personal appearance. Why it is 
that the millinery wrought of purple 
and black is so unusually ugly while 
all other headgear shown in windows 
and stores and on wearers at this 
same season, made of any other col- 
or effects, are charming, will no 
doubt remain unaccounted for. ‘The 
hats shown by one fashionable firm 
this spring are all so exaggerated 
that they are the very hyperbole of 
the past season’s styles. And their 
fair largeness will probably be cor- 
respondingly noted in the bills. 


HILE the hats are bigger, and 
terribly expansive, the bon- 
nets all run to the opposite extreme 





wid are narrow slices of nothingness, 
crownless circlets, or invisible 
patches with a_ few flowers, lace, 
etc., added. One charming little 
bonnet was a unique affair of soft 
green muirroir velvet and duchesse 
lace. That was all, but —the lace 
was manufactured into tulips. Or 
rather, it might be said the tulips 
were of the lace. Each petal was 
an exquisite piece of work, the design 
complete in each. The centres were 
black, which served to set off the 
rare conceit of the skeletonized ef- 
fect of the tulips, while the ensemd/e 
of green and white was very pretty 
and spring-like. 





VERYWHERE in the New York 
stores were plaids ofall species 
and shown in all fabrics, from woolen 
goods to silken and cotton. The 
rage, they say, has been the result 
of the prolonged run of the Scottish 
opera, Rob Roy; and now that it 
has come to Boston the windows 
here are flauntingly arrayed in goods 
of kindred description. Not alone 
the Tartan plaids are having their 
day, but the would-be purchaser 
confronted with a varied assortment 
from which to choose of a multitude 
of plaids of nameless origin, One 
may have a whole suit in plaid and 
a very stylish one, too; or the cross- 
barred goods may be combined with 
other material, perhaps broadcloth. 
For broadcloth, also, is shown in 
varying shades and on most matters 
of dress nowadays one can consult 
her own taste, find her tastes met, 
and be arrayed accordingly. 


is 





HE model in the illustration had 
the waist made of the plaid en- 
with the broad bretelles of 
velvet. The extra fullness of the 
sleeves is caught in at the inner 
bend of the elbow with a knot of 
velvet ribbon. The velvet appears 
in use again on the cuffs, and in the 
belt, with a knot at one side and a 
knot and ends on the other. The 
main body of the skirt is plain, the 
plaid being introduced only around 
the bottom and in a strip with a 
pleat effect down the front. For a 
spring walking suit this makes a 
very striking gown 


tirely 


co PES this spring, still rendered 

necessary by the tremendous 
sleeves, are shorter, fuller, and /res 
piqguante. The greatly gored um- 
brella-like effect to be found in the 
dress skirts is being worked out to 
a still greater extent in the shoulder 
capes. Lace, fur, the iridescent 
spangling, and all contrasting mate- 
rials, are used most lavishly to 
heighten this idea. And even the 
smallest, simplest affair will be a 
frilled and fluffy flopping flounce. 








VERY stunning cape just ar- 

ranged for a matronly lady’s 
evening wear was of pale ashes of 
roses satin, covered with jetted and 
pleated black net- The cape was 
lined with heavy black satin and was 
of the before mentioned cut, which 
may be called jaunty. There was 
ostrich tip trimming around the 
throat, and on either shoulder the 
net was slightly bunched with a few 
ostrich tips. H. M. R. 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured. 


with LOCAL APPLICATION, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or consti- 
tutional disease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the two ingredi- 
ents is what produces such wonderful results in curing 


Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 














It 
WORTH ves 
DEAD 
But his place is still with us. Who 


shall fill it? is not of so much impor- 
tance as what we as Americans are 
doing along the line of 

HIGHER CULTURE in the 

ART OF DRESS DESIGNING 

and CUTTING. 
In looking up and developing lines of 
usefulness for women, how little has 
been done along that most natural line, 


Higher Art in Dress. 


An opportunity is now presented for 
such culture, at 


[pittock’s 


Dress Cutting School, 
1 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


A visit to which would convince 
you of the very excellent work 
being done there. 


SILK HOMESPUN 


50 inches wide—admirably adapted for traveling. 
outing and hard service dresses. “his is an uncom- 
mon fabric not to be found in the stores. Silk Sponge 
Flannel. Light Weight. Something new to sup- 
ply a want of silk underwear for summer use. 

Reasonable prices. It is sold by the yard or made 
to order into undergarments 


GEORGE S. BROWN, 
8 Summer Street, - - Room 2, 
bid 2 ee over be tat Bros. 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisia- 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos 
tumes, House and Party Dresses 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns. 
Have youseen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s only. 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired. 

Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reason 
ble Prices. 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from.8 a. 
m. to 9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to10 p. m. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FE. H. HILL, 


91 Dedham St. 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great p Werf for my hair 
and to ony, an increasing want, 1 have 
to reduce the price to one + per package. One 

acre ze is enough to grow haironthe SHINIEST 

BALD HEADS, and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from ee 
out. I am the only living person in tee 
this formula that brought my hair out. I have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of Boston. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM 14, - 75 STATE ST. 
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ANDREW J. LLOYD & Co. 
323 and 3245 Washington 8t., 
Opp. Old South Church, 

Only Branch, 454 Boylston St. 

Makers of the 
im mam Spectacles, Bye-G: 
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N the early part of this century 
there was a curious controversy 
raging over the question whether the 
sister-arts of painting and poetry 
had any right to trespass each on 
the domain of the other. Romanti 
cism certainly triumphed for a time, 
and the poetic landscapists gained 
a certain vogue. 

The above statement may seem a 
rather far-fetched exordium to a no 
tice of the last Symphony Concert. 
But the principle feature of the pro 
gramme was the Third Symphony of 
Brahms, and this same symphony 
has been the vehicle of a very in 
teresting experiment, one viewed 
with favor or disfavor according 
to the nature of the critic. 

I refer to a poem entitled The 
Discovery of America, by Mr. 
Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, the ac- 
complished curator of the Japanese 
Department of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Mr. Fenollosa, whose father 
was a brilliant musician, inherited 
the musical faculty and might have 
been as successful in the domain of 
that art as he has been in painting 
and in other philosophies. Mr. 
Fenollosa was the class-poet for his 
graduating year at Harvard, but 
during a long absence in Japan he 
wrote little. 

On returning to America, he 
made the acquaintance of Brahms's 
music, and the poem on the Dis- 
covery of America was written on 
the inspiration of the Third Sym- 
phony. It is symphonic in form: 
that is to say, divided into four 
movements, and the rhythms of the 
poem in some cases so perfectly fit 
the themes of the symphony that 
they might be sung to them. 

But it is not alone in the mere 
external coterminousness of form 
that the poem corresponds to the 
music: we all know that the most 
ribald words may be sung to solemn 
tunes, and many hymns are sung 
every Sunday to arias of operas far 
from pious or edifying. Rhythm is 
nothing but accent and mechanical. 
In this poem the initiated claim to 
discover a subtler resemblance: a 
harmonic use of language, abrupt 
changes of key, resolutions of dis- 
sonances, themes introduced with 
philosophic changes of counterpoint, 
the working out of suggestions, 
major and minor treatment suggested 
by ingenious combinations of vowels, 
alliterations, hidden rhymes and 
other clever devices. That, of mere 
language, corresponding to the 
elaboration of harmony. And above 
all, the great variety of thought, all 
tending to the presentation of a 
unity. 

This esoteric view of the poem 
has been strongly claimed as correct 
by many very competent to judge ; 
and I know of one fine musician 
who has read or heard this poem 
read four or five times, with increas- 
ing admiration for its splendid 
affluence of language, its intensity 
of vigor, its musical rhythms and 
its correspondence to the _ ideal 
which the poet set for it. 

There are others who do not like 
Brahms and who do not believein the 
possibility of such a symphonic con- 
ception of poetry. Apart from the 
quality of the poem as poetry, they 


EC MUSIC AND MUSICIANS ; 
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see nothing to justify the idea that 
this poem has anything correspond- 
ing to the technic of counterpoint, 
and they deny the sanity of any 
one who should claim to find major 
and minor moods in the statement 
of a conception and its repetition in 
a slightly varied form. 

There is something exceedingly 
nobie in the presentation of Columbus 
in his long struggle with obstacles, 
in his recapitulation of the motives 
that impelled him on his Western 
quest, in his soliloquies on the ship- 
board and especially in the descrip- 
tion of the supernal influences shap 
ing his career. 

The poem certainly stands on its 
own merits: if it had come down to 
us from the time of Keats or Shelley 
it would be prized as one of the 
masterpieces of English verse: but 
[ wish that all the musicians of Bos- 
ton could be induced to read it and 
express their opinions as to its suc- 
cess or failure in attaining its end 
as a conscious imitation of sym- 
phonic form and spirit applied to the 
medium of language. 

In a work so vast and compli- 
cated as the third Brahms Sym 
phony, there are evidently possibili- 
ties of different ideas being raised 
in the minds of different people. 
Some thoughts must inevitably sug- 
gest definite things: one could 
never mistake the funeral march in 
the Heroica, or the meaning of the 
measures in the Ride of the Val- 
Kyries ; they tell their own story : 
they are programme music. But 
Brahms is pure music, whither or no 
it smacks of the Academy and the 
midnight study. 


. The symphony was _ gloriously 
played Saturday, and I sincerely 
pity the benighted souls who did 
not enjoy it. It is not their faults ; 
but there is hope for them: just as 
there is for those who like not olives 
or grape-fruit. 

Mr. Kneisel was the soloist, and 
it is said that he was suffering from 
indisposition. If that be so, he 
should certainly have been spared 
the labor of playing through the 
symphony. It showed only in lack 
of vigor, not in any falling off of 
perfection in style. 

As to the novelties on the pro- 
gramme, let us be catholic: why is 
there not occasional room for trifles ? 
Whipped syllobub is delicious, and 
even Roman punch separates sena- 
torial roasts and judicial game! 

My favorite Bilpay has a fable 
that applies in this connection: 
*‘One of the Shahs of Persia had a 
Cook who arranged the most de- 
licious dinners. But some of the 
Khshatra-p&s or Satraps, who had a 
very lofty idea of the dignity of an 
imperial dinner in Shushan the 
palace,criticized the Cook because he 
occasionally varied the solemnity 
of the occasion by an entremets of 
lighter fare ; and they remonstrated 
with his Majesty. 

‘“«* The honor of your Most Lofty 
High Mightiness is concerned that 
you should never allow to be set be- 
fore the sun of your countenance 
anything less magnanimous than the 
red red roast’ they would Say, ‘and 


your minion- otek deten.s to insult 
you and us with palate-tickling gim- 
cracks.’ 

“ Had they had their will, the poor 
Cook would have lost his head and 
his body would have rolled down the 
golden waters of the Tigris. But 
the Shah, while acknowledging the 
zeal of his Satraps( the critics ), up- 
held the Cook and declared that an 
occasional lady’s finger, charlotte- 
russe, or even a doughnut tasted 
good as a relief to the perpetual 
symphonic roast, or the souply over- 
ture.”’ Hac fabula docet/ 

The Shah—that is, the people- 
enjoyed Reinecke’s pizzicato entr’ 
acte, and they were pleased with 
Marschner’s Overture to Hans 
Heiling ; and I for one wish Mr. 
Paur would sometime play a_ pot- 





pourri from Westward Ho, or a | 


selection from Rob Roy! 


Mr. Reginald De Koven’s new 
opera, Rob Roy, began on Monday 
what promises to be a long and suc- 
cessful engagement at the Castle 
Square theatre. 

Mrs. Emil Paur’s second piano 
recital took place Monday evening 
she played selections from Bee 
thoven, Bach, Saint-Saéns, Schu 
mann, Brahms, Chopin and Rubin- 
stein. Especially effective were the 
Beethoven sonata in E-flat major, 
No, 26 the Adagio in G-minor by 
Schumann ; the Polonaise, C-sharp 
minor, by Chopin ; 
minor, by Rubinstein and Caprice, 
by Paderewski. 

The season of German Opera will 
open at the Boston Theatre on Mon- 
day with Tristan and Isolde, with 
Alvary, Sucher, Brema, Schwarz 
and Fischer in the leading roles. 
Tuesday, Lohengrin, with Rothmuhl, 
Gadski, Brema, Behrens, Schwarz 
and Oberhauser. Wednesday, Die 
Walkure, with Sucher, Kutscherra, 
Maurer, Fischer, Behrens and Roth- 
muhl. ‘Thursday, Siegfried, with 
Alvary, Sucheror Kutscherra, Lange, 
Lindh, Schwarz, Behrens and Ober- 
hauser. Friday, Die Gotterdamme- 
rung, with Sucher, Gadski, Roth- 
muhl, Oberhauser and_ Fischer. 
Saturday matinee, Tannhauser, with 
Alvary, Kutscherra, Gadski or 
Brema, Fischer, Behrens, Siegel, 
Lange and Oberhauser. Saturday 
evening, Die Meistersinger, with 
Rothmuhl, Gadski, or Kutscherra, 
Behrens, Schwarz and Oberhauser. 

The announcements for Italian 
opera at the Mechanics Hall. begin- 
ning April 9, are as _ follows: 
Tuesday, Lohengrin, with Mme. 
Eames, Edouard and Jean de Reszke 
and Sig. Ancona. Wednesday night, 
Aida, with Nordica, Bauermeister, 
Maurel, Tamagno and _ Plancon. 
Thursday matinee, Romeo et Juli- 
ette, with Melba, Bauermeister and 
the two de Reszkes. Thursday 
evening, Nozze di Figaro, with Mme. 
Eames, Mlle. de Lussan, Edouard de 
Reszke and Maurel. Friday night, 
Mascagnri’s Cavalleria Rusticana, 
with Mira Heller in the title role 
and Tamagno as Turiddu, and 
Cavello’s Pagliacci, with de Lussan 
and Ancona. Melba and Bauer- 
meister in Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor will sing at the Satur- 
day matinee, and the season will 
close Saturday night with Gounod’s 
Faust, in which Eames, Bauermeis 
ter, Scalchi and the two de Reszkes 
will appear. 


FOR SALE. 

Large easy chair handsomely up- 

holstered in leather and suitable for 
a gentleman’s library. 


PRICE, $40.00 


Address, P. 0, Box 245, Boston, 


: Barcarolle, F- | 
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PIANOFORTES 


Unequalied in Tone, Touch, Ww Tk marsh 
and Durability Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 


E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano bey, 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR, 


HANDEL ano HAYDN 


Good Friday and Ba Easter Oratorigs 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12, at 7.30 


THE PASSION. MUNG 


MRS. JENNIE PATRICK 

MISS ATARG UERITE HALL, 

MR. WILLIAM H. RIEGER, 

MR. CARL E. DUFFT, Bass 

MR. ERICSSON F. BUSHNELL, Bas 


Sunday, April 14, at 7.30, 


THE LIFE OF MAN 


An Easter Oratorio by J. C. D, Park 

for the Handel and Hadyn Society, ar 

on this occasion 
MISS ELIZABETH HAMLI> 
MISS LENA LITTLE, Alto 
MR. MAX HEINRICH. Bass 
MISS Hh ge M. CROCKER 
MR. THOMAS E, JOHNSON, Tenor 
MR. MYRON W. WHITNEY, Ir. Baus 

Mr. ZERRAHN, Conductor Mr. LANG, Organs 


The Great Chorus of the Society, 
A Complete Orchestra. 


Sale of tickets opens at Music Hall, April 6; ¢ 
$1.50, $1. 


MECHANIC'S BUILDING AUDITORIV 


BEGINNING TUESDAY, Al 
5 NICHTS AND TWO MATINEES. 


Return to Boston of 


GRAND OPERA COMPAN', 


From the Metropolitan Opera House N y 
the direction of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffe! & Gra 


Tues. Evg., April 9 LOHEN » 
Wed. Evg,, April 10 NOZZE DI FIGAR 
Thurs. Mat , April ROMEO ET JULIET 
Thurs. Evg., April 11 . AIDA 


Frid. Evg., April 12 
CAVALLERIA and PA‘ 
Sat., Farewell Mat. ‘ 
Sat. Evg. Aprili3 . FAL 
Single sale will open MONDAY, APRIL 
1, at Grand Opera Box Office, Tremoni 
Theatre. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Bostos 
will furnish good help, either transient 
permanent to employers, and make 
charge for services. Their applicants rep 
resent all nations and industries, good farm 
ers, mechanics, laborers of al] kinds, mil 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston- 





Superfluous Hair. 


moles, and warts painlessly removed | 
without discomfort, mark or peure. AY speca 
pantie process, aperones by physicians, absolute 
sure. Consultation or correspondence 
ially invited. 


ee WALDRON, 415 Columbus Aw 


Mrs. L. D. ‘Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place = * 
vites strangers to test her ‘work for the Aands and fet 


Steam Carnet Cleauit 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same day. 


Foruiture Upholstered. © Helland and Tat Shoe 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 
Upholsterer and Cabinet Make-, 
Between Rutland and Concord de 


HYPHOTISM RUTSHEBLED, | 


wonderful subject. Whatever your en Page 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of t 
Published price, so cents. Sent fre: 
ire prepaid, if yon comalt ics ~~ 
omes. an a thee 
hott — ddress oaks AND “HmaRtes 
—E 0., New York. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


p) Emma V. 


Sheridan 


Va Do Do Vaio o 


personality to think about, 
{ remember. Having seen 


ISS Nethersole’s Camille was a 
M 
jiccuss and 
he lady's /udiette and her Frou-Frou, 
‘here is still a personality to be 
ver, discussed and remem- 
But it is neither /wésetfe nor 
kyoy-Frou. it is Miss Nethersole. 
fy justice to the player’s gifts we 
idge her by either of these 
\ record of bewildering ex- 
es and of almost equally evi- 
wults is not significant as criti- 
. Miss Nethersole’s resources, 
ested by these roles, are what 
must be « onsidered. 


Her su] 


there 


thought 
rnougnt 


reme gift is a quality of 
Chis is the one gift that 


valtv. Two other women 
3s it Bernhardt and Duse. 
Because of it they are supreme. 


Bernhardt is controlled by it. “ Duse 
masters it, coercing it to the abso- 
lute service of her art. Others show 
trace of it. Calve dominates Car- 
men by force of it. The exquisite 
sensitiveness of Miss Adams (Mr. 
lohn Drew’s Company) almost vi- 
brates with the quality. Julia Arthur 
ind then come under its 
sway. When Mary Hampton gets 
we shall see it in her. 


is now 


he chance 
Passion is the high light of dra- 
Beside it, emotion, 
which floats many a 
player, is a mere facility, mental and 
physical, for assuming the forms and 
signs of feeling Passion is the ex- 
alted power to surrender the entire 
being to the influence and impres- 
sion of external agents. In the act 
of such surrender, the very nature of 
the human being is transformed be- 
fore us, riveting the attention, The 
one supreme concern of humanity is 
humanity itself. The one spectacle 
which to the end of time can shake 
us to the centre is that of contest 
between the forces of humanity and 
external forces. ‘This is the intoxi- 
cation of battle; the triumph of mar- 
tyrs. This it is that gives the strange 
terror. of interest to the mad-man, the 
suicide, the creature who faces death. 
Show us a man’s soul in the grip of 
a great natural force, and, be the 
soul a very clown’s, we hold our 
breath to see, and our heart halts. 
he player endowed with passion 
sets at will this supreme spectacle 
before us. The outward form of ex- 
pression will vary, But the riveting 
power will hold. If the fusing qual- 
ity be that of Bernhardt, we shall 
see it as a flame of nérve, a quiver 
of fibre, a supreme command of will. 
And in this form, if you will reduce 
her art to its vital elements, her 
power will display itself, no matter 
what the character she plays. Hence 
Bernhardt, irresistible always, in ef- 
fect, is at highest value artistically 
when she plays the woman of tiger 
instinct, of barbaric luxury, of in- 
satiable will, In Duse — and when 
‘ace trying to say anything of her, 
I feel as helpless as any right-minded 
ordinary person does at saying some- 
thing of Shakespeare — in Duse this 
quality is as varied, in form and 
potency, as it is in human nature it- 
self. It not only transforms the 
woman in the situation, but in each 
case passion operates according to 
the laws of the character assumed. 
And so the last miracle is performed, 
and one of her characters shows no 


matic ower. 


the quality 


trace of another. Like Shakespeare, 
she creates human beings. 

And Miss Nethersole is distinctly 
possessed of this gift. Inits quality 
is set the limit of her power. It is 
neither the creative magic of Duse 
nor the barbaric flame of Bernhardt. 
It is not a thing of nerve and blood, 
as in Bernhardt, or of marvelous 
brain, as with Duse. It is essentially 
a gift of heart. And it is essentially 
of modern color. It is just this 
that makes’ her /x/ie/fe impossible, 
considered as /u/ietie. It is just this 
that makes her Freu-Frou a convinc 
ing, compelling, living creature, of 
beating heart, whether she is /rovw- 
Frou or not. It is just this that 
makes Miss Nethersole the only 
woman on the stage, today, at all 
likely to meet fully the demands of 
the present and the coming drama. 

Miss Nethersole has by no means 
mastered her power to the point of 
coercing it to manifestation accord- 
ing to the laws of the character she 
assumes. Perhaps it must be ques- 
tioned if ever she will do so. Mean- 
while her characterizations show ex- 
haustive research in the conception, 
unending effort in preparation, and 
tireless devotion in the rendering. 

For which, my friends, hats off! 
And for her royal gift besides, I lift 
my hand in salute. 

SHERIDAN. 


KEITH’S THEATRE ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. B. F. Keith paid a gracious 
compliment to the newspaper women 
of the city in inviting them to help 
celebrate the first anniversary of his 
handsome play house on Tuesday 
night. Over 30 invitations were is- 
sued and were responded to by the 
following : Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
Miss Mildred Aldrich, Miss Josephine 
Jenkins (Herald), Miss _ Isabel 
Loughlin, Miss Grace Parker, Miss 
Mary McKay, Miss Florence Cush- 
ing (Globe), Mrs. Emma Sheridan- 
Fry (COMMOMWEALTH), Miss Brazier 
(Post), Miss S. M. Brown (Trans- 
script), Miss Ivah Dunklee (Adver- 
tiser), Miss Edith Miniter, Mrs. 
Atherton Brownell (Home Journal), 
Mrs. Nella I. Daggett (The Home), 
Miss Cora Barnard, Miss Mildred 
Beardslee (Traveler), Miss Mabel 
Going (Gazette), Miss Robbins 
(Courier), Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
(Beacon), Mrs. E. R. Berry (Budget), 
Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin (Somerville 
Journal), Mrs. Edward Harold Cros- 
by, Mrs. Ralph W. Bryant, Miss 
Emma Toussaint, Mrs. Mae D. 
Frazar, Miss Elizabeth White, Mrs. 
F. T. Powers and Mrs. John Mc- 
Nally. After the performance, an 
elaborate supper was served in the 
main lobby. A string orchestra of 
young ladies gowned in white, under 
the leadership of Miss Nellie Chand- 
ler, discoursed music during the 
courses. The table was elaborately 
decorated with pink and yellow can- 
delabras, pansies and maidenhair 
ferns scattered on the cloth, and 
three large mounds of choice roses 
intermingled with white lilacs and 
ferns. Each guest was presented 
with a long stem American beauty 
rose tied with cerise satin ribbon, 
her name in gold lettering. The 
menu card was distinctively sug- 
gestive of the profession recognized 
by their thoughtful host. Mr. and 
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Mrs. B. F. Keith, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
F. Albee and Mr. Paul Keith occu- 
pied seats at the table and were 
most assiduous in their attentions. 
The supper was sent in by the 
Adams House and admirably served. 
At the close, Mr. Keith made a 
brief speech. Mr. Samuel K. Hodg- 
don, as master of ceremonies, called 
upon Mrs, Sallie Joy White, Miss 
Winslow and Mrs. Sheridan Fry in 


turn, who responded pleasantly. 
Carriages conveyed the guests to 
their homes. Take it all in all, it 


was quite the jolliest gathering of 
newspaper women workers ever held 
in this city, and too much cannot be 
said of Mr. Keith’s generous and 
kindly attention to a band of busy 
workers. 

The New Oriental Turkish Baths. 

The Turkish bath is regarded abroad as 
one of the most important essentials to good 
health, cleansing the pores of the skin more 
effectually than a dozen ordinary baths, rest- 
lessness is relieved and 
appetite and digestion 


sleep promoted, 
are benefited, the 
heart strengthened and the muscles ifvigor 
ated, the bather feeling like another person 
when he appears again before the world. 

It cleanses the skin and removes all effete 
matter. It removes the impurities which 
cause disease. It equalizes circulation; it 
strengthens and toughens the tissue of the 
whole body, greatly lessening the liability to 
disease. It soothes and strengthens the 
nerves, promotes sleep and preserves health. 
It aids digestion and assimilation, and tends 
to establish a healthy action of all the 
organs of the body. 

It improves the complexion and is supe- 
rior as a cosmetic, making the complexion 
fresh and rosy, and producing no deleterious 
effects 

The establishment of Mr. Adolph Lundin. 
corner Boylston and Tremont streets, is one 
of the most complete of the kind in the 
country, and is supplied with assistants who 
have spent the best portion of their life in 
giving these baths, both in 
America. 

Gentlemen’s hours, every afternoon and 
all night, all day Saturday, and Sunday 
mornings. Ladies’ hours, every morning 
excepting Saturday, and Sunday from 1 P.M. 
to 5 P.M. No extra charge for gentlemen 
remaining over night. 


Europe and 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Winsiow’s SoorHinGc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. I 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhoea 


25¢c. a bottle. Sold by all anaes throughout the 
world, Be sure and ask forMes. Winstow’s Soortn- 
InG SyRuP. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


150 Tremont St., 
Near West, 


——— ONLY OFFICE.- 


ICE CREAM AND | For Families, Weddings, 

SHERBERTS. ‘airs, Parties, Etc., 
Delivered free to all parts of City, Highlands and 
Brookline. Delivery made Sundays. 


A Pointe. 
to Advertisers. 


The make-up of the COMMONWEATLH 
enables us to place advertisements 
“next to reading” and in a major- 
ity of cases next to reading that 
bears some relation to the thing 
advertised. 

COMMONWEALTH readers are peo- 
ple of means and are therefore 
buyers of good goods. 


fe —___.1T RY THEM. 


Boston. 





ANTED. An tutor some 

pouns lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings desired. Adderss W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
| to City, Village or Country. Reedea in every 
ip, store and office. Greatest conven- 


opportunity to 


ij home. 
ience and best seller on earth. 


| A te mak to 850 '. 
meaness saiio ots 
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New England... 


DRESSMAKERS 


. And those intending to be .. 
Should surely visit 


si) 


| 8 
phe 
“Cpr 
1 Beacon dt. SoHo fl. 


Besrou. 


hy We teach that 
i ba Grand System, 
sy The National 


é/ Garment Cutter 


And our for 


teaching ALL BRANCHES 


facilities 
of the business are un- 
surpassed, 

Investigation is desired. 


SILK WAISTS 


$1.00 and upwards, 


DRY CLEANSED 
whole to equal new. 


Now that silk waists are so gener- 
ally worn, we have made special 
arrangements for Cleansing and Dye- 
ing them, and specially /ow prices 
from $1.00 upwards, according to 
style of waist and labor required to 
finish, 


Returned in One Week. 


Lack and MusLIN CURTAINS 
cleansed until April 1st for $1.00 per 
pair 

We dye and cleanse clothing and 
all m iterials including Laces, FEatu- 
ERS, GLOVES,— in fact everything. 


| EWANDO'S 


17 Temple Place. 
284 Boylston Street4 


Bundles called for 
orlelivered. 


Smith 


r hn 


Reynolds’ 
RHEUMATIC 
CURE ana 

BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


q CURES 

; Dyspepsia, Kidney 

Complaints and 
Indigestion. 


What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it: 
‘Having a thorough knowledge of the merits of 
your Pormula, [ have prescribed it, with marked 
success. 
Wholesale by Smith, Benedict & Co., Weeks & 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Cutler Brothers, 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 


B. F. Bradbury, Pharmacist, 637 Washington St., 
Boston; W. B. Hunt & Co., Pharmacist, 807 Wash- 
ington, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Powers Robbins, 
Pharmacist, 779 Washington St., cor. Hollis, Boston: 
Edward H. Perry, Apothecary, 945 Washington St., 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary, 1129 Wash- 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston ; J. D. Knowlton, Apothe 
cary, Washington St., cor. Worcester, Boston ; oe M. 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brookliné and Harri- 
son Ave., Boston: Harry S. Hardy, Apothecary, :os8 
Tremont St., Boston: Burwell’s Pharmacy, Cor. 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudley’s Pharmacy, 
16and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. Knight, Phar- 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Boston; Choate 
Drug and Chemical Co., under Revere House ; Boston 
E. RK. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Cambridge St., Bos- 
ton; C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; Woodward’s, 100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston. 


Gr" None genuine without portrait and name of 
L, M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass. 
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RAMBLES ABROAD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Mae D. Frazar 
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THE INTERIOR OF JAPAN. 
W* left Nikko, one clear beauti- 
ful morning, at seven o’clock, 
for |kao, a journey of about five 
hours — so said the guide book. 

As we proceeded we enjoyed the 
grand country as seen from the car 
windows, but our train kept getting 
later and later, as the play engine 
would have to stop to get breath be 
fore climbing any of the small hills 
on the way, and at the different 
stations we would wait while the en 
gineer made calls on old friends and 
oft-times stopped to iunch. 

We changed cars three times, and 
each time the other train was late an 
hour ortwo. At last we reached a 
station where we had to take tram 
cars for an hour, and they had to go 
a mile to get a horse, and when they 
got him he did not feel like going. 
They built a fire under him before 
he could see the point of going on. 

We went along for an hour and a 
half, and having reached two-thirds 
of the way, we came to a river where 
the car track stopped. They told 
us that two weeks before an earth- 
quake had shaken down the bridge, 
and we must walk five miles or swim 
and walk a mile, to the next town. 

| was tired of wasting time, so en- 
gaging men to carry my luggage to 
the next place where a bridge could 
be found, and then to forward it to 
Ikao, I took off my clothes and had 
them bound about my head by the 
kind natives, who were all out to 
wish us godspeed and pleasant voy- 
age. I plunged into the river, dressed 
in my eye-glasses, and swam with 
my guide. 

On the other bank I was welcomed 
by the natives, and after dressing 
started on foot for the next town 
where we got jinrickishas and began 
a two hours’ climb, which we did in 
four hours, through clouds and 
night, (and the wind came and the 
rain descended. ) 

It began to get a little chestnutty, 
and | found myself picturing the 
library at home, and all that. 

However, we did arrive at go0’clock, 
after I had given up all idea of ar- 
riving anywhere, except possibly at 
the planet Mars. 

We found a fair hotel and a good 
dinner awaiting us at the end of the 
short five hours’ journey. Now I 
know Prof. Chamberlain and I could 
not believe he would do such a thing 
as this—one could not think it, to 
look at him. My motto is becoming 
— beware of guide books. 

I turned into bed soon after din- 
ner, and the rain fell and the wind 
howled, but | took to myself sleep. 

The next morning Schemezar 
awoke me, and drawing back 
the screens I found it a beautiful, 
clear morning. and O, what a scene 
lay before me! 

We were situated in a little town 
high up upon the mountains, and 
from my window I could look down 
three thousand feet into a lovely val- 
ley, which, being about eight miles 
broad, was covered with cultivated 
sections, with groves of bamboo and 
firs, and with little towns. It looked 
like a finely tinted checker board in 
different shades of green, through 
which a river wound its snake-like 
way. 

On the other side the valley, the 
great mountains rose one above an 
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other, looking, as far as the eyes 
could see, like giant waves from 
some terrific storm at sea that by a 
mayic touch had been turned to 
earth and stone. 

After enjoying this grand sight 
for a time, I took my bath in iron 
water, and after breakfast started 
out to see the town. The streets 
were narrow and the main one was 
built on a flight of steps, or rather zs 
a flight of steps. It was a queer 
sight, and one truly oriental. Horses 
went up and down these steps, as 
well as men. 

The costumes were of all grades, 
and I was as mucha wonder to them 
as they were to me, as this was the 
interior of Japan. 

A few moment’s walk from the 
town was a place called Yumato. 
The way lay along a narrow road, 
well kept, bounded by mountains on 
one side and a ravine on the other. 
Coming at last to a rocky divide over 
which the white maples arched and 
formed a living roof, as it were, we 
found the springs which come bub- 
bling out of the ground at about one 
hundred and thirty degrees, and con- 
taining iron. 

People come here by hundreds to 
get the water, which they believe to 
be a great strength giving fluid, but 
in reality it is little better than any 
warm water, I am told, except to 
bathe in. It was a pretty and ro- 
mantic spot, and a great place in 
which to study the people, as they 
came and went. 

HERBERT B. TURNER. 


A SUMMER RESORT IN INDIA. 


HE railway journey from Bombay, 
a distance of 120 miles, with 
its gradual ascent into the Western 
Ghauts, is one of delightful surprises, 
so changing is its scenery from the 
lovely to the grand, from the grand 
to the wild, from the wild to pic- 
tures of rare beauty that linger in 
the memory like fair dreams. And 
over all, that indescribable loveliness 
of sky and cloud that belongs to 
India alone. Situated upon a broad 
plateau among these hills, Poona has 
a purer atmosphere, a more delight- 
ful climate than her sister city. It 
is therefore a favorite resort for the 
Bombay residents during the months 
of the monsoon, June, July, and 
August, when the mountains are un- 
inhabitable, and the moist heat of 
the larger cities almost unbear- 
able. Indeed, it is _ called 
the stronghold of Brahmanism. 
It has a population of about 150,000, 
one-third of whom are Brahmans. 
The European and native quarters 
are quite separate. The beautiful 
gardens, the handsome government 
buildings, the gay compounds and 
picturesque bungalows of the one, 
contrast strongly with the closely 
packed condition of the other. 

The native part is situated on the 
sacred river Mula, which here unites 
with the Muta, thus affording facili- 
ties for ablution, purification, and 
cremation. The first drive through 
some parts of this native portion is 
sufficient to make one speechless 
and sleepless. Narrow _ streets 
crowded with bullock-carts, naked 
boys and girls, scantily clad men 
and lepers with distorted limb 
some without hands, some witho 


feet, some minus both hands and 
feet, a sickening sight. Huts or 
hovels crowded with human beings, 
by the joint family system several 
generations living under one roof, 
which roof often covers but two or 
three rooms, sometimes but one. 
Hideous idols at the street-corners, 
senseless stones marked as the 
dwelling-place of gods, upon which 
are laid the offerings of the wor- 
shippers. Here, there, everywhere, 
temples large and small, containing 
images of Siva, Vishnu, Durga, and 
others, including the disgusting 
monkey-god. A short, beautiful 
walk or drive brings one to the 
temple-crowned hill, Pabati. A 
broad flight of winding steps lead to 
the top, from which is a charming 
view of the city and the country 
around, encircled by the distant hills. 
Here is the famous temple in which 
the god Siva sits enthroned, repre- 
sented by his image in silver, while 
on his knees are the golden images 
of his wife Pabati, and Ganesh, his 
son. On a festival morning, scores 
of young men from the schools and 
college may be seen running up the 
steps, to give their offerings to the 
gods, and to the life-size image of 
the sacred bull within a shrine, upon 
whose neck are flung garlands of 
flowers, and other offerings at his 
feet. 


MAKE WAY FOR THE KING. 
|* 1S isthe happy title of a strong 

book that has just been pub 
lished by Lee and Shepard, the 
work of Rev. Flavius J. Brobst, of 
Chicago. 

A series of noon-day talks by Mr. 
Brobst, at the Bromfield Street 
Church, in this city, were productive 
of so much good and attracted so 
much attention, he was urged to 
prepare these discourses for publica- 
tion, and this royal book is the 
result. 

‘Royal’ is the right word for it, 
as it is magnificently bound in regal 
colors and adorned with a golden 
star-tipped crown; and Mr. Brobst 
has treated his subject with majestic 
strength and crowned his work with 
rare eloquence. 

The dedication to his mother is a 
beautiful tribute, and the introduc- 
tion to the book claims for the King 
tributes from Wendell Philips, 
Shakespeare, Bonaparte, Goethe and 
Jean Paul Richter. 

The opening chapter is the King’s 
triumphal march, the vision that is 
given in Revelations, when Christ 
went forth conquering and to con- 
quer. Then comes the Koyal herald 
with his cry, ‘Make way for the 
King,’ and the author in this chapter 
gives the credentials that Christ 
bore as King; and next we find the 
command to love the King, as 
supreme, and how he draws our love 
upon him by his love and care and 
pity for us, his subjects. Irradiated 
by the light of his love we are strong 
to battle with sin, for his sake, and 
at length may see him crowned in 
the realm that embraces home, 
education, philosophy, art and labor. 

Mr. Brobst’s religion is a_ vital 
one, and one that is practical for 
everyday life. He is earnest and 
magnetic and this book cannot fail 
to make its influence felt. 





Memory Lessons. 
Lesson .. 

The best way to memorize is to associate 
the thing you wish to remember with some- 
thing already well known. For example- 
you know Petroleum is used everywhere for 
the cure of skin diseases. Now remember 
that Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, the Food. 
Medicine, cures diseases of the inner skin. 
the lining of the body. It is a cough stop- 
per, a lung strengthener and a body builder, 
You cannot forget this, try as you may, 
Your druggist keeps this Emulsion at soc. 
and $1.00 a bottle. 





GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Aro 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points of 
interest. Omnibus meets ail trains 
Superior table for the tastes of Amer). 
cans. 


PARIS. | 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue & 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the Open 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal. Ho 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eley 
tor. Service particularly good. A popular 
house with Americans. 


ROPE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 


G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


Drawing room, Library, Baths and Eleva 
tor. Healthiest situation in Rome. Pay 
ticular attention paid American visitors 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Near the Railway Station and Steamship 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 


Near St. Mark’s Square and all points of 
interest. Reading and Smoking Kooms, 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Ele 
vator. Service unsurpassed. 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens. Full 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Salons 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL @’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 

This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
Baths Americans patronize this house 








GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


The largest establishme:.. in the world, 
where Americans will find the most particu- 
lar attention and the best assortment 0! 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. | 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Paris. 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and Irish 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges moderate. 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Street. 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 
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ATRIOT’S DAY, (April 19,) will 
be celebrated by various organ- 
zations The Daughters of the 
Revolution are to hold a Colonial 
Copley Hall, all in colonial 
dress. Mr. Arthur K. Peck will 
ye a colonial dance in Pierce Hall, 
and the Ladies’ Aid Association of 
the Soldiers Home have announced 
intention of holding a Military 
.nd Civic reception at Hotel Ven- 
dome trom § to 10 o’clock P. M. 
Military men will appear in uniform, 
rickets for this can be obtained of 
Mrs. W. A. Bancroft, 5 Putnam Ave., 
Cambridge, Mrs. Austin C. Welling- 
n. 871 Massachusetts avenue, Cam- 
br sport, Mrs. L. A. Turner, 29 
Temple Place, and Mrs. Henry 
Grant Weston, 576 Tremont street. 


levee in 


thei 


On the same day, the Paul Re- 
vere Chapter, D. A. R., will place a 
tablet on the old Paul Revere house 
in North Square, with appropriate 
exercises. 

Mrs. Clare H. Burleigh, past presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Relief Corps, has been engaged to 
superintend a Department on Patri- 
connected with The 
Mrs. Burleigh has had 
much experience in editorial work. 


The Unity Art Clubwill hold their 
annual banquet the middle of April. 
{n exhibition of water colors will 


otism, to be 


Cottager. 


open at their studio, 711 Boylston 
street, the last of April. Their 
class in the history of art meets 


every Monday at 3 Pp. M., and the 
drawing class under Miss Klumpke 
on Thursday and Saturday after- 
noons. 


There will bea special meeting 
of the Daughters of the Revolution 
at the New Church Parlors, Free- 
man Place,on Monday, April 1, at 
10.30, for business connected with 


their reception on Patriots Day, 
April 19. 


Bookings are already being made 
with Mrs. Mae D. Frazer for four 
European tours in May and June. 
Mrs. Frazer and her partner, Mr. 
Herbert B. Turner, have issued 
some very attractive descriptive 


“ha oe : 
books, one of which is illustrated in 
colors. 


Mr. Lonsdale’s musical coteries 
have met with much favor this sea- 
son. They are held at theresidence 
of Mrs. Ferdinand Emerson, Hotel 
Ilkley, on Saturday forenoons under 
the following patronage: Mrs. Hugh 
O'Brien, Mrs. Charles Boyce, Mrs. 
Charles Utley Thomas, Mrs. C. J. 
‘’ge, Mrs. W. G, Page, Miss Mary 
saywer, Miss Susie Parker, Miss 
— Guiney, Mrs. D. A. Dunbar, 
Miss Alice Lovett, Mrs. Gertrude 
Lovett, Mrs. Irving Wood, Mrs. 
— Chase, Mrs. T. Edgar White, 
Mrs H. Fairbanks, Mrs. B. D. Pe- 
wae Mrs. G. W. Russell, Mrs. W. 
eo Mrs. Samuel Tompson, 
ob: A. B. Robinson, Mrs. Charles 
acter, Mrs. William Allen, Mrs. 
oe, Comer, Mrs. C. H. Bond, 
“irs. W. M. Tenney, Mrs. A. B. Cur- 
ner, and Mrs. B. F. Hallett. 


— noe H. Baldwin, of the 
one, Roxbury, will read a pa- 
Per before the Castilian Club on 
: sem April 3, on The Labors 
face— Last Twelve Years of 
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Isabella’s Reign. This will be their 
regular meeting, in Central Church, 
at 2.30 P. M. 


Mr. Arthur Howard Pickering 
will read at the residence of Mrs. 
Charles U. Thomas, 946 Beacon 
street, on Wednesday morning, 
April 3, at 11 o’clock. Society will 
be well represented, the subscrip- 
tion list being very large. 

Mrs. Frederick T. Greenhalge, 
Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, Mrs. Charles Utley 
Thomas, Mrs. Samuel Eliot, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Arthur Foote, 
Mrs. E. P. Thayer, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, Mrs. A. E. Pillsbury, Mrs. 
Oliver Crocker Stevens, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, are the patronesses for 
the N. E. W. P. A. production of 
Longfellow’s Dream on the after- 
noon of April 26 at the Hollis street 
theatre. Rehearsals are going on 
briskly under Mme. Arcan and other 
instructors, and a brilliant spectacle 
is promised. 


Prof. Katherine FE. Bates. of 
Wellesley, who has been teaching 
the literary class of the thriving new 
Somerville club, the Heptorean, will 
entertain the class at Wellesley on 
Monday, April 1, at luncheon to fol- 
low the lesson. Mrs. Barbara N. 
Galpin, who has had charge of the 
Current Events class since its forma- 
tion, has been re-elected to serve as 
teacher for another year. 


It was with sincere regret the 
many friends of Miss Grace Walker 
learned of her decease on Tuesday 
last. Miss Walker was one of the 
most talented of young women, hav- 
ing a promising career in promise. 
She was the niece of Mme. Nordica 
and was dearly loved by her. Miss 
Walker was a great favorite in 
society and her presence was much 
sought, not only because of her rare 
vocal gifts but for her charm of 
manner and graciousness. She 
passed away at the residence of her 


aunt, Mrs. Baldwin, of Columbia 
street, Dorchester, and was buried 
on Friday. 


Bostonians at Lakewood are: 
Mr. G. A. Dexter, Mr. Richard Fay 
Parker, Mrs. J. H. Meredith, Mrs. 
Henry S. Shaw, Mrs. R. B. Williams, 
Miss Emily Boardman, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. M. Haskins, Mr. and Mrs, Ed- 
ward F. Baker, Miss Keith, Mrs. 
Henry Cormerais and Mrs. F. A. 
Sampson at the Laurel House. Mr. 
A. R. Whittier, Miss Mary B. Lin- 
der, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Whitwell, 
Mrs. Fred S. Whitwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
David W. Noyes, Mrs. John A. 
Phipps, Mrs. F. L. Dunne, Mrs. J. 
H. Meredith, Mrs. Carr, Mrs. D. 
H. Lane, Mrs. A. M. Winn, at the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines. Miss R. Rog- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Martin, 
Mrs. E. H. Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Knowles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Sargent, Dr. Heber 
Bishop, Mrs. Dearborn, Mr. U. S. 
Hotchkiss, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Morse and Mr. W. A. Stetson at the 
Lakewood. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Porter 
have sent out cards for the wedding 
of their daughter, Ruth Bassett, to 
Mr. Murdock M. Johnson, on Wed- 





nesday evening, April 3, at the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester. A re- 
ception will follow the ceremony. 
The couple will reside at 311 Hunt- 
ington avenue and will be at home 
Wednesdays, May 15 and 22. 


Mrs. Henry W. Chapin gave an in- 
teresting paper before the W. E. and 
I. Union on Wednesday, on The 
Decoration of Public School Rooms. 


The first public meeting of the 
new Metaphysical Club was held in 
Pierce Hall on Thursday evening, 
when Mrs, Julia Ward Howe deliv- 
ered an interesting and valuable lec- 
ture, There was a very large at- 
tendance. This club is formed in 
view of the present active interest in 
amore spiritual philosophy and its 
practical application to human life. 
Its spirit will be broad and _ con- 
structive and its object an impartial 
search for truth. 

The marriage of Miss Fannie Lil- 
lian Preston and Mr. Edmund Dana 
Palmer will take place on Wednes- 
day, April 3, at the Congregational 
Church, Hyde Park. Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer will reside at 134 East River 
street, Hyde Park. The couple are 
well known in Boston and many 
society folks will attend their wed- 
ding. 

Miss Mabel Seavey of Roxbury 
announces her engagement to Mr. 
William Burr Philbrick. 


Mr. Henry O’Meara, of the Jour- 
nal staff, will furnish the ode to be 
sung on next Wednesday at the 
testimonial to the Rev. Dr. S. F. 
Smith in Music Hall. It will be 
sung to the air of Fair Harvard by 
the Harvard Glee Club, 


Miss Helen M. Winslow of School 


street, Jamaica Plain, gave a 
luncheon on Tuesday to Cheiro, the 
palmist, Mrs. Marie Robinson’ 


Wright, Mrs. Starring of New York 
and Mrs. Edward Payson Thayer of 
the Parker House. 


Mrs. F. H. Briggs of Beacon 
street gave the last of her Thursday 
at homes this week. The fine 


weather called out a large number 
of her many friends. 


Mr. Samuel Kitson has been called 
to Europe on account of serious ill- 
ness in his family, 


The rooms of the New England 
Woman’s Club on Park street were 
thronged with members and guests 
on Thursday afternoon, when tea 
was served. Mrs. Henry W. Chapin 
presided at the table. There were 
many distinguished visitors includ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree. 
The ‘Trees brought over many let- 
ters to society folks in the large 
cities, but are unable to accept the 
proffered attentions of those who 
desire to entertain them. ‘The Selin- 
ger reception on Tuesday was the 
only large one they have attended. 


The largest reception of the week 
was that of Mr. and Mrs. Jean Paul 
Selinger given in honor of Mr. 
Henry Neville, the eminent English 
actor, on Tuesday afternoon, from 
four to six, at their studios, in Stone 
Building. Mrs. Selinger received 
her 300 and more guests, attired in 
a Paris gown of green and violet 
silk, with elaborate garniture of ecru 
lace, jet and English violets. She 
was assisted in entertaining by Mrs. 
Lewis R. Bartlett, of Lynn, in pink 
heliotrope and white silk ; Mrs. Syl- 
vester Breed of Lynn in black satin 
with pink chiffon bodice ornament- 
ed with pink roses; Mrs. Ward M. 
Tenney, in black silk and chiffon ; 
Mrs. Cornelius Walker in ecru China 
crépe, brocaded in pink and green 
flowers, with sleeves of wine-colored 
velvet, the bodice trimmed with rich 


Pears’ is the only 
soap with neither fat 
it is 
that 
and 
We 


want the living skin; 


nor alkali in it; 


the only soap 


cleans the skin 


keeps it alive. 


we may as well have 


it clean. 


ecru lace; Mrs. Isenbech in shaded 
green silk with Venetian lace; Mrs. 
‘Tyler Pratt, in white chiffon over 
blue; Mrs. Herman P. Chelius in 
pink with spotted chiffon bodice 
ornamented with pink forget-me- 
nots. Several pretty girls served as 
‘Minglers,’ They were Miss Adah 
Stranahan, Miss Laura Dunbar, Miss 
Flora Shea, Miss Florence Fellner, 
Miss Ida Sherman, Miss Mollie Mat- 


tocks, Miss Blanche Rice, Miss 
Clark, Miss Belle Reed, and Miss 
Schroeder. Mrs. Isabelle Evesson- 


Cooper and Mrs. Leon Hurtt, both 
of New York, aided materially in 
the enjoyment of the many guests. 
Of the prominent ones present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree 
Mrs. Tree in a pale green broad- 
cloth and wearing a picture hat of 
green and pink — Miss Lily Han- 
bury, the noted beauty of the Tree 
company, and her sister, Miss Han- 
bury, both gowned in black, with 
large hats of black velvet; Cheiro, 
the palmist, who came over from 
New York for the event; Mrs. 
Marie Robinson Wright and -Mrs. 
Conine-Starring, who also came from 
New York to greet Mr. Neville, as 
did Mrs. August Weil and Mrs. 
Hurtt; Mr. Lionel Brugh, Mr. Nut- 
comb Gould, Mr. Allan, Mr. Herbert 
Ross and Mr. C. M. Haller, of the 
Tree company; Mr. Henry Haynie 
of Paris, Mr. Curtis Guild, Col. 
Charles Fairchild, Miss Sally Fair- 
child, Mr. J. William Stackpole, 
Mr. Burr McIntosh, Col. and Mrs. 
A. M. Benson, Rev. George Sherman 
Richards, Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Porter, Mrs. Everett Morss; Mrs. 
Alice Constance Ward, the Misses 
Stackpole, Mr. Stackpole, Mrs. L. G. 
Burnham, Mrs. Frank D. Allen, Mr. 
and Mrs. John A. Andrews, Mrs. 
Alfred Hemenway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertram Newton, Miss Helen M. 


Winslow, Mrs. F.H. Brigg. 
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ISS Olga Nethersole’s third and 

last week at the Museum will be 
devoted to the following repertory : 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, for 
the first time in Boston, The | rans 
gressor; Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday evening, Camille; Wednes- 
day evening, Frou-Frou; Friday 
evening and Saturday afternoon, 
Romeo and Juliette and Saturday 
evening, a bill to be announced. 


Next week to the Grand Opera 
House will come Conroy and Fox in 
a farce comedy called Hot Tamales. 
The Tamale is not much known in 
Boston, more’s the pity. It is sold 
on the streets of New York by men 
in white clothes ; it ought to be sold 
in Boston. It is a Mexican dish 
consisting of a piece of chicken 
packed, with one olive, in corn meal 
and enclosed in a heavy wrapper 
made of alternate layers of corn- 
husks and corn-meal. ‘The corn- 
meal is dampened with oil and heav- 
ily charged with cayenne pepper. 
You eat one and after five minutes 
you think it was probably a volcano. 
This play has been called Hot 
Tamales because as Mr. Arnold, the 
press agent of the Grand Opera 
House avers, it is spicy. 


Trilby is booked at the Park The- 
atre up to the endof Lent, which 
gives it two weeks after this to re- 
main in Boston. Business continues 
enormous. The orchestra was put 
under the stage a fortnight ago, and 
the place it usually occupies is 
nightly filled with eager auditors ; 
the ‘standing room only ’ sign is ex 
hibited in the lobby at every per- 
formance: a line of ticket-buyers 
extends from the door to the box 
office from morning until night, and 
the advance sale of seats is so heavy 
as to ensure crowded houses to the 
end of the engagement. 


It is to be deplored, if it be true 
that the coming engagement of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal at the Hollis St. 
Theatre will be their final appear- 
ances in Boston. During their en- 
gagement they will present six plays. 
The following is the repertoire ar- 
ranged for the week’s engagement: 
Monday and Saturday nights, The 
Queen’s Shilling; Tuesday night, 
All for Her; Wednesday matinee, 
A Scrap of Paper; Wednesday night, 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ; Thurs- 
day night, A White Lie; and Friday 
night, Impulse ; while Saturday mat- 
inee will be devoted to The Iron 
Master. 

Next week’s bill at Keith’s in- 
cludes the names of several artists 
who have held a high place with 
theatre-goers of Boston. Prominent 
among them are Lew Dockstader, 
who begins the second and last week 
of his engagement here, Leo Dervalto 
in his spiral staircase specialty, 
Gouget, the bicycle-rider, the Meers 
Brothers, English Wire Performers, 
Seelys and West ina bright musical 
comedy act, Unthan, the armless 
wonder, and nearly a dozen more 
artists of reputation. 

The Castle Square theatre stage 
is rick with color. The tartan is 
gorgeous. Six different plaids, dom- 
inated by the red and black of the 
MacGregors are on the scene all at 
once, and there are, moreover, the 
British red coats and the blue Louis 
XIV court clothes of the young pre- 
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tender’s French companions, The 
Scotch costumes are the richest and 
most attractive of all Rob Roy 
will run yet another week. Musically 
the opera is good, though rather too 
pretentious for the book. It is alto 
gether stronger than that of Robin 
Hood, but not as charming. It 
would stand a second hearing, how- 
ever, very well. Ihe libretto is friv- 
olous; the chief comedian’s part is 
chiefly horse-play ; in no way is the 
book as good as that of any of Mr. 
Smith’s earlier librettos. ‘The audi 
ences have been very large. The 
opera will run for some weeks. 


If Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s Hamlet 
has not the sustained force of the 
Hamlet of Booth, at least it has a 
quality for which it will be remem- 
bered Mr. Tree expresses the in 
decision of Hamlet; the dreaminess 
of his character; in short the poetry 
of his nature particularly well. Next 
week Stuart Robson will come to the 
Tremont in The Henrietta. Mr. 
Robson will as usual play Bertie the 
Lamb. 


The Palace Theatre is going to 
have some lady acrobats next week ; 
the Nelson sisters; no less. They 
weigh, says their able advance agent, 
more than a hundred and _ fifty 
pounds apiece, yet one of them 
turns twenty-eight back hand-springs 
without ceasing, all in one _ spot. 
There will also be a lady pugilist in 
the company. Among others who 
will appear are Mat Flynn and Mlle. 
Zittella, Phil and Crissie Sheridan, 
Alice Wren and Minnie Daly, Snyder 
and Buckley. The company is called 
the City Sports. 


At the Bowdoin Square theatre 
Blue Jeans, a melodrama of villains 
and buzz saws and an imperilled 
hero will be presented. 


At the Columbia next week, Char- 
ley’s Aunt, that curious play which 
has caused as much laughter, no one 
knows why, as any comedy now be- 
fore the public. Tomorrow night 
there will be a testimonial to assistant 
manager, Henry B. Harris. 


The supplementary season of 
French and italian opera looks par- 
ticularly promising. Lohengrin; for 
Tuesday, April 9, with Nordica, 
Mantelli, Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke and Ancona, Nozze di Fig- 
aro for Wednesday with Emma 
Eames, Zelie de Lussan, Edouard, and 
Maurel; Romeo et Juliette Thurs 
day afternoon, with the best cast; 
Melba, Jean and Edouard de Reszke, 
Plangon and Campanari, Thursday 
evening Aida with Nordica, Tamagno 
Plancon Maurel and Mantelli, Fri 
day Cavalleria with Libia Drog and 
Tamagno, and Pagliacci with Zelie 
de Lusyan, who they say is a very 
good Nedda, and Ancona. This is 
a weak point; Ancona has made a 
success as Tonio, but he is by no 
means as good as is Campanari in 
the part. The Saturday matinee is 
Lucia; Saturday evening, Faust, 
with Emma Eames, Scalchi, Edouard 
and Jean de Reszke and Campanari. 


It is told in Boston, where, Joseph 
Haworth has just completed a most 
brilliant four weeks’ engagement at 
the Castle Square Theatre, playing 
Hamlet, The Bells, Richelieu, Rinal- 
do, Rosedale, and Richard Ii], that 
on Friday night, March 22d., in the 


sword combat at the finale of Rich- 
ard ILI, between Richard and Rich- 
mond, the contest waxed so realistic 
and fierce that Mr. Haworth had the 
top of the thumb on his right hand 
cut off. The report comes from such 
a source that the truth is unques 
tioned, and Mr. Haworth had the 
pluck to hold up the scene to the 
curtain fall, and then play Richard 
again Saturday night, though he had 
to duel with his left hand. But the 
next day, so the story goes, a news- 
paper man approached Manager 
Brennan, and asked ifa piece of Mr. 
Haworth’s thumb was really cut 
clean off. When assured that it was 
he requested that it be sent to him 
so that a photograph of it could be 
reproduced in the Sunday edition of 
his paper. 


The two pipers in the Scotch 
opera Rob Roy who attracted so 
much attention in the performances at 
the Castle Square Theatre the past 
week, are father and son, the boy 
being but 10 years old. They are 
both from Scotland. 

Ever since the Trilby craze, Alf 
Hayman, general manager of all 
Charles Frohman’s attractions, has 
been studying French. He recently 
dropped into a New York restaurant 
with the purpose of making a splurge 
for the benefit of his friends at other 
tables, and ordered his dinner from 
the garcon in French. The waiter 


returned in twenty minutes with 
seven kinds of potatoes. 
There isa new stage story. It 


concerns an actress who got an en- 
gagement upon the accuracy of an 
accent. It was an important part 
of a Russian adventuress—the sa- 
bled, be-diamonded, poison-bearing 
adventuress who speaks pure Siberi- 
an Russian mixed with Parisian 
French, and avenges all through the 
play. It was a matinee, at the 
Globe Theatre, London, and the 
piece was called The Monk’s Rea- 
son. E. S. Willard played the lead- 
ing role, but adventuresses were 
scarce just then on the London 
stage. Marion Lea, the American 
actress, now with the Kendals, was 
then at Brighton. She heard of the 
need of the management, and has- 
tened to the manager. She began 
to act at the moment she entered 
his office. “I hear zat you visha 
actress to play a Russian character, 
iz zat so?” she queried. The mana- 
ger’s eyes expanded. ‘“ We do,” he 
replied. “Yel,” she continued, “I 
like very much to play ze part.” 
The manager engaged the Russian 
actress, as he considered her, on the 
spot. “Your genuine accent will 
carry the piece,” he said. “I hope 
so,”’ replied Miss Lea sweetly, resum- 
ing her American voice. 


Jakabowski, composer of Erminie, 
The Birth of Venus, The Devil’s 
Deputy, etc., will sail for Paris in 
May, to place his wife, an American 
girl whom he recently married, un- 
der the vocal iutelage of Mme. 
Marchesi. Inthe Fall Mr. Jakab- 
owski will return to be present at the 
first production of a new opera of 
his which Francis Wilson will pro- 
duce on the 11th of October at Ab- 
bey’s Theatre, New York. 


PARK THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON, - - - - - - Manager. 
A gi that all Boston is flocking to see.—AHeraid. 


Maurier’ S TRI LBY 


Dramatized by Paul M. Potter and presented by 
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oe Washington St. Tel. Trem 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE, Lessee Men 
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Splendid Orchestra Seat * 
Week April |. 
THE CELTIC KINGS, 
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“HOT TAMALES 


NEXT-—JOHN KERNELI McFadden's 
Elopement.” 


BOW DOIN SQ. THEA 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat, 


FINAL BOSTON ENGAGEMENT 


OF JOSEPH ARTHUR’S 
FAMOUS PLAY 


BLUE JEANS. 


NEXT WEEK—The Danger Signal. 


PALACE THEATR 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. _ F. J. PILLING.Mg 
MONDAY, APRIL |. 


FLYNN AND SHERIDAN’ 


CITY 


SPORTS 
B.F.KEITH'S si 


Week of April ist. 


LEO DERVALI0 


On the marvelous 
Spiral Staircase 


AND A 


BIG VAUDEVILLE SHO. 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m. to 10.30 p-™ 


Prices, .25, .35, -59, «75, $1.00, $! 35 
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FARMS #0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Ue Ons Fuscet. 





summer Home for $500. 


: nily; 30 minutes to the sea; 2 acre, 

oy ‘ey fruit ; cottage, § rooms, 4 light glass, 

: x2 miles toe station, 30 to Bostons 

-hood: grand summer home for small 

F0d nee eco, CHAPIN'’S FAR: AGENCY, 
Boston 


Summer Home at Marshfield. 
pend the summer in the quiet, 

t adds years to life; 2 1-2 

and raise your own vege- 






l lv old house, 9 rooms, sum- 
’ shop, et table, 30x30, 2 Stalls, 
ve order, Only $1000, 


(apin’s FARM AGENCY, Herald 
Grand Country Mansion. 


, near famous old Northfield and 


t Moody; gentleman's ,residence ; 
ner hotel or country clob, glorious 

Ashuelot River and Forest Lake ; 

n, 20 rooms, spacious halls, piazza, steam 

tc., large stable, carnage house, and other build- 


‘cres productive land ; bank wall, arbor vite 
tiful shade trees, flowering shrubs, fruits 
‘undance ; excellent fishing and rit rn 
sacrifice : only $7000, — terms. CHAPI FARM 
AGENCY, Herald luilding, Boston. 


ings ; 2 
edge, bear 


ab 


Charming Little Home in Aristocratic 
Old Berkshire County. 





Near West Stockbridge, manificent scenery, splen- 

tr xhilarating climate, excellent fishing ; pret- 

.e, 7 rooms, bath, steam heat, etc., neat stable, 

xcellent condition, cost over $2000; 1-2 mile to 

t office, churches, etc.; 6 acres land, so situ- 

y all the advantages of one of 

summer resorts at an ordinary 

the time to Duy; only $1500; 

‘ . no use for it. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, H i Building, Bosion 





Magnificent Country Seat— Cost 
$25,000. 


We will sell it for $9000, though it remains prac- 
tically as good now as the day it was finished; gentle- 
s place for all the year or summer residence, 


Large French roof house, slated, 17 rooms, 2 baths, 
hina and silver closets and all such arrangements ; 
together with every modern improvement, such as hot 
air, gas, hot and cold water, bells and speaking tubes, 
aundry, reception room, library, piazzas, etc., etc. 
etc. ; cabinet wash stands, 1 le bowls, e and 


er, bay and dormer windows, inside blinds, French 
plate glass ; acomplete prize. The grounds consist of 


4acres with pond and island; fruit for me use ; 
near Conn. river, Complete set of photos at office. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston. 


Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 
Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard roof house, slated, g rooms, large halls; hot 
and cold water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
and tile grates; finely papered, frescoed 
gs; piazza and portico ; everything that could be 
tesired in a house, including superior domestic and 
imary arrangements; large slate-roof stable with 
carriage house, harness room and all 
nts of a well-planned gentleman’s place, 
sding tage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be rented 
very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand- 
Some lawn, abundance frunt, elegant shade trees, pro- 
fusion of shrubs and vines ; 6 ft. granite bank wall; 3 
minutes to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston. 
Hinge $8000, $1000 cash; free from incumbrance. Land 
alone is worth nearly the price asked for the whole. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
boston. See photo. at office. 


North Shore Farm. 


Great opportunity to secure a highly productive 
vegetabie, poultry and milk farm all stocked, within a 
few n t the coveted markets of the famous North 
' tes walk to station; 27 miles to Boston; 
7S acres cultivation, balance wood and heavy pine 

mber asparagus, 3-4 acres strawberries ; 

unda ut al! kinds; cuts 28 tons hay, milk sold 
t door ; k it cows and pair horses, which aré in- 
price, together with all machines, vehi- 
and s50 hens; house 8 rooms, painted, pa- 
ted and partially furnished, 2 barns, 50x30 
rolling doors, ramming water, carriage 
henneries with wire rums for 240 hens, 

, , Shaded by 2 great elms; everything in- 
oom tor only $4500, part cash; CHAPIN’S FARM 
vENCY, Herald Building, Boston, 


Delightful Country Seat. 


veautiful estate, 28 miles from Boston; 


pered 
and 40x 
house, a 


NOWSE se 





cost will buy it; call and see photos 

iced of its grandeur; majestic a 
¢ architecture, 11 rooms, beside attic fitted 
*; 4 rich open fireplaces; large closets, fur- 
range, several stoves, 2 large refrigerators, 
, broad piazzas on 2 sides, awnings, screens, 
ant ny Ors aud windows, 2 great elms soo years old 

er trees shade house; situated on a rise of 


ee near two beautiful lakes, and surrounded by 
0 sca gravel drives, etc.; large stable, 6 stalls, 


s, with glass doors, carriage room sepa- 

£ doors; bedroom upstairs for hostler; 

‘ shellacked throughout; all modern ap- 

S; whole estate recently putin Ax order at 
land ¢ ‘adtture of $8000; price, including 6 acres of 
heathfal 1° #1000 cash ; neighborhood first class; very 
Pr pon ecation ; one of those charming and retired 
oo san appeals to the heart of every lover of 
Heraid b Some, CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
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as0 ACRES OF NURSERY. 


To prove by results the superior quality ofour Seeds we will ten full-sized 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culture a child often years can give, will produce a brilliant 
display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. Also ten full-sized packets 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for asc. All are fully de- 
scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of rso large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 
instructions given for culture. Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 
those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 
439¢ YEAR. 


Af irae LoveTT CO. SF eT Ae E 
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25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 











ALSOPP’S FABLES. 


A certain Man was cunning at en- 
graving. Being debased by Wicked 
Conversation, he engaged in .Coun- 
terfeiting by altering Bank Notes. 

He worked steadily at altering 
Ten-Dollar Bills to One-Dollar Bills 
and passing them off on his unsus- 
pecting Neighbors. 

Notwithstanding his Greed and 
his Toil, he went bust, and had to 
apply for a Pension on the ground 
of Partial Mental Disability. 

Moral—A Greenback Dollar 
should not buy at the Treasury a 
Gold Dollar more than once. 


A Mule one day said: “I will 
no longer work for my Masters, but 
will run this Farm myself.” 

At the End of the Day the Mule 
had damaged such of the Farm as 
he had given his Attention to, and 
had neglected the Remainder, be- 
sides getting badly entangled in a 
Wire Fence. 

Moral.— It is well that Congress 
has adjourned. 


A Lawyer, sitting in the Council, 
heard a foolish law proposed. He 
was tempted to rise and to explain 
its Foolishness, but Wiser Thoughts 
prevailed and he voted for the Fool- 
ishness to become one of the Laws 
of the Land. 

Moral.—The wise Lawyer sows 
Fee seeds on every wayside. 


A greedy Man told his Broker to 
buy him a Hundred Shares of Sugar 
for a Flier. 

The Broker, being an Ass, Sold 


them instead of buying. 


‘The stock went down three points. 
Moral.— A Blind Hog sometimes 
gets an Acorn.—_| Life. 





“Scaggs is getting fat,” said Wil- 
loughby. “ He’s developed a double 
chin.” 

“Well, he needed it,” said Par- 
sons. ‘ His original chin was over- 
worked,”—[Harper’s Bazar. 


From the Plunkville Bugle: “The 
lack of local news in our issue this 
week must be laid to the printer. 
Our best reporter, who interviewed 
Colonel Hotpepper on the financial 
situation, wrote that the genial col- 
onel spoke by the card. The fool 
printer put it up that the colonel 
spoke by the yard, and the colonel, 
in our absence, held the reporter 
responsible.”” — [Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, 


“There is too much system in this 
school business,” growled Tommy. 
“Just because I snickered alittle the 
monitor turned- me over to the 
teacher, the teacher turned me over 
to the principal, and the principal 
turned me over to paw.” 

“Was that all?” 

“No. Paw turned me over his 
knee.”—[ Indianapolis Journal. 


Does the following dog-story show 
a sense of humor? A retriever was 
in the habit of leaving his bed in 
the kitchen when he heard his mas- 
ter descending the stairs in the 
morning. On one occasion a new 
kitchen-maid turned him out of his 
bed at a much earlier hour than 


usual. He looked angrily at her, 
but walked out quietly, Time 
passed, and he was nowhere to be 
found. At last, in going to her bed- 
room, the kitchen-maid found him 
coiled up in her own bed.—[London 
Spectator, 


. 


A Mean Man.—Winkers—“ Talk- 
ing about mean men, do you know 
Binkers?” Minkers—‘Is he mean?” 
Winkers—* Mean! Mean is no name 
for it. Why, that fellow is mean 
enough to put his name on an um- 
brella.”—New York Weekly. 


“IT have finished that article you 
told me to write, urging that scheme 
of yours, sir,” said the assistant to 
the editor. “Have you put in all 
the arguments in its favor that you 
can think of ?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Then 
add that, ‘other considerations will 
readily suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful reader,’ and let it go at 
that.” — Puck. 


“Mandy,” said Farmer Corntos- 
sel, who had been thoughtfully gaz- 
ing into the fire for a long time, 
“they’s jes’ one thing I want ye ter 
promise me.” “ Whut’s that, Josiar?” 
“ When ye git ter be a ’mancipated 
woman—” “But, Josiar, I don’t 
wanter be no ’mancipated woman.” 
“Thet’s all right. Ye never kin tell. 
I want yer ter promise thet when ye 
git ter be a ’mancipated woman, an’ 
air ‘lected to office, thet ye won’t go 
ter the hotel an’ register ez ‘ Honor’- 
ble "Mandy Corntossel an’ husband.’” 
—Washington Star. 


Mr. Goff—“ What side’ of the 
street do you live on?” Witness— 
“ On either side. . If you go one way 
it is on the right side ; if you go the 
other way it’s on the left.”—Texas 
Siftings. 

Jack—*“ Those Chicago fellows 
have named their club the ‘ Alpine.’” 
Sam—*“ What’s that for? They have 
no mountains in Chicago.” Jack— 
“Perhaps not. But their club- 
rooms are on the top floor of one of 
those sky-scraper buildings, and the 
elevator doesn’t run after midnight.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Still Another—“ Who is that old 
party ?” asked a slangy young man 
from the East who was in Kansas. 
“ Young feller,” spokt up the citizen. 
who had overheard him, “ ye’re 
wrong in ye’re reckonin’. Ij ain’t 
no old party. I’ve seceded from 
the Populists an’ come out fur baled 
hay ez legal tender fur all debts. 
I’m anew party, I am’’—Washin- 
ton Star. : 


After-Dinner Speech.—Master of 
the House ( on his fiftieth birthday ) 
to his guests—“ Ladies and gentle- 
men, this day fifty years ago, when 
I first saw the light of this world— 
um, um—I did not for a moment 
anticipate—er—anticipate that I 
should see so numerous and—um— 
so distinguished a company gath- 
ered around me.”—Deutsche Warte. 


Circumstantial evidence.—Jane— 
“My dear, there’s crape on the 
Dobbs’s door. Some one must have 
died.” Maude—‘*“ Impossible. I’m 
sure the doctor hasn’t been there for 
weeks,” —Harlem Life. 















We direct ‘5: at 
tention to the following 
remarkable statement : 


=. = 

whic tro m 
hearing, and ne lit 
five years I was so 

that I could not hear a 
clock strike by holdi 
my ear against it, I ha 
ied every knuwn rem- 


me the slightest ef. 
1 obtained Dr. Moore's 
treatment, and in three weeks my hearing began to 
improve, and now I can hear common conversation 
across a room ; can hear a clock strike in an he ig 
room, 30 feet away, I think | am entirely cured, an 


my hearing beet restored, 
EDWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kas. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce this treatment and ¢ beyond doubt 
that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat "ind Tune 
Diseases, I will for a short time, send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free, Address 
J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O° 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES as well as Beautifies the 


in, No other cosmetic will do it. 
Removes Tan, 


Moth-Batches, 
Rash, and Skin 
wijdiseases, and 
C/ every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection, On its 


the testiof 43 


as, and is 8o 

harmless we taste 

it to be sure it is 

properly made, 
no 






name, The distingui 
lady of the Aawtion (a patient): “As 


use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 


Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 


throughout the U. S. 
Also found in N. 


nadas and Europe, 


Ci" Beware of Base imitations. 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


FREE] 


For many years I suf- 
Catarrh, 


edy, and nothing gave’ 


Pimples, Freckles, 


virtues it has stood 


ears; no other 


Dr. L. A Sayn rll 
r. L. A. Sayre toa 
ladies will 


least ge tel of all the Ski srapnrations ted 
as in preparations, ¢ 
bottle will last six months, using it every Bs Also 

thout in- 


jury to the skia. ; 
«PRED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Deseves and Fancy Goods Dealers 
, City at R, H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 


Ebrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Sine Reward tor 





To Ladies, Travellers in Boston, 





Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personall 
to the interesting historical points in tho city. She 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 
ddress, C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street, 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 








to The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0, 





- » SAMPLE PORTRAIT. . 


SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
e "Se + 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 








HORT-HAND | Send for Catologue of 
Books and helps for 
ELF-TAUCHT Sevi-Insirvction by 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B, HOWARD, 
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Established 1831. Incorporated 1894. 


. 8. PIERS CO. 


We have lately received by sailing vessel 


from San Francisco, a large quantity of 


California Fruits, 


Which we offer at the following prices: 


PADLOCK. 





CAN. DOz. 
CAN. Doz. Lemon Cling Peaches $0.22 $2.55 

Lemon Cling Peaches $0.28 $3.30 Bartlett Pears 04 ge WSR ee 
White Heath Peaches .28 3.390 | Damson Plums 
Yellow Crawford Peaches .25 2.90 | Egg Plums ee og 
Sliced Peaches ... .28 3.30 Green Gage Plums } wi 
White Ox Heart Cherries .28 2.3 Golden Drop Plums 
meecmett Fears . . . .28 2.90 
ne ok s ¢ « Se” ee KEY BRAND. 
Peeled Apricots . . . .28 3.30 
Black Cherries ... .2 2.90 | Apricots Th PS ae Aen, 
Damson Plums ... .20 2.36 | Lemon ( ling Peaches . .20 2.25 
Egg Plums . . . . .20 2.35 White ¢ herries Tere fee 
Green Gages . . . . .20 2.38 | Sartiett Pears . . . .17 2.00 
Muscat Grapes . . . .25 2.90) 


| KEY BRAND, GALLON CANS. 
SAN JOSE, | 


Lemon Cling Peaches . .60 7.00 
White Ox Heart Cherries .22 2.55 | White Cherries . . . .60 7.00 
a 35 | Bartlett Pears ... .5§ 6.15 
Nectarines .. . . .22 2.55] Apricots 5° «4.75 


S. 8. PIERCE Co. 


IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, 
Scollay Square. Copley Square. Central Wharf. 


Coolidge’s Corner, Brookline. 





—- THe NEW — 
ORIENTAL ror LADIES «x» 
TURKISH SAX" EDS centienen 
Corner of Boyston and Tremont Streets. 
Open day and night except Sunday nights. LADIES: Week days, 8 a. m. to 1 p- m., 


except Saturdays. Sundays, 1 p.m.to 5p.m. GENTLEMEN: Week days, 1 p.m. to 8 


a.m. and all day Saturday. Sundays untili p.m. Turkish and Russian Baths $1. 
Six Tickets for $5. Gentlemen #ishing to remain over night can do so without extra 
charge. ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprigrror 
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LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER. 


It’s usually safe to patronize the 
leader in any line of business, and 
in the matter of pictures the artist 
has always that ambitious incen- 
tive to maintain his reputation. We 
offer some new Styles all along the 
“line, and in life sizes we have 
» something really magnificent. 


PRICES ARE MODERATE. 
21 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


Do You Read Advertisements ? 


If not you miss the possibility of reading something much to your advantage. 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Very 


Beautiful 


and 
Stylish. 





They 
Last 
a 
Life-time 


Chance. 





Oriental Rugs 


55-225 


Modern Oriental Rugs, containing about 2 


worth from $8 to $12 each. Just 


leader we will offer them for one week at the above q 


price, namely, $5.25 each. 


THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & CO. ye 


558--562 Washington St. 





(Opp. Adams House.) 


THE . BUSINESS . FOLIO 





A New and Interesting Publication. 


ee ee ee ee 


Send 
Stamp 


for 


Sample 
Copy. 


SSssesoessesesseseses 


Subscription, 50 Cents a Year. 


Published Monthly in the 


interests of the 


NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE 


and Women’s Organizations. 


See March Number. 


Single Copy, 5 Cents. 





BUSINESS FOLIO COMPANY, 


185 SUMMER STREET, 


er 


each. 


E have just opened up several bales of Antique a 


BOSTON. 
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